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ADVERTISEMENT. 



It has been thought desirable, in making up 
the first Eight Numbers of these Landscape 
and Portrait Illustrations of Lord Byron into a 
Volume, to arrange them in a manner less de- 
sultory than was the unavoidable order of their 
publication, and to accompany the Plates with 
accounts of the subjects of the Engravings, from 
authors of eminence and from original sources. 
The First Volimoie is thus presented to the Public 
in a complete form ; and the succeeding Eight 
Numbers of the Work will, upon their publica- 
tion, be adapted in the same way, and form an 
elegant accession to the drawing-room table and 
to the library of illustrated works. 



VILLENEUVE. 

TITLE-VIGHETTE. 



Drairn by C. Stanfitld. 4.R.A. 

The approach to the lake of Geoeva from Italy, on 
the Bide of the canton of the Pays de Vaud, b one of 
striking beau^, which seldom &ilB to arrest the atten- 
tion of the traveller. The lofty mountains that bound 
the northern shores of this extremity of the lake spring 
almost abruptly from the water's edge ; the castle of 
Chillon appears in the extreme diatance. Yet it wa» 
amidst these scenes, on the shores of the lake of GenoTa, 
that Lord Byron, as he writes in hia journal, Septem- 
ber 18, 1816, " met an English party in a carriage ; a 
lady in it fast asleep — fast asleep in the most anti- 
narcotic place in the world — excellent!" 
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GIBRALTAR. 

Drawn by J, M, W. Turner, R,A. 

" Through Calpe*s straits survey the steepy shore ; 
Europe and Afric on each other gaze ! 
Lands of the dark-eyed maid and dusky Moor." 

Childe Harold^ canto ii. st. 22. 

" The promontory of Gibraltar (the ancient Mount 
Calpe) derives its name from the Arabic, * Jebal al 
T^rik/ being the spot where T^rik, the Moorish leader, 
landed to attack Spain. The town of Gibraltar has 
erroneously been supposed to be built on the site 
of the ancient Heraclea. It appears, however, that 
Heraclea was situated near Carteia, five miles to the 
west of Mount Calpe, where extensive ruins are still 
visible. No remains or coins, excepting of Moorish 
origin, are found at Gibraltar. The Moorish castle, 
whose massy towers are seen above the northern ex- 
tremity of the town, was built, according to an Arabic 
inscription still visible, in the time of the Caliph Walid, 
soon after the period of his landing here. It is chiefly 
constructed of tapia, or cement, moulded in frames, 



GIBRALTAR, 



and the whole incruBted with cement of a finer quality : 
the cupolas and ai-ches are of hrick-work. These walls 
and towers have become so indurated by time, that, 
during the great siege, the shot from the enemy's 
cannon made but little impression on them. Gibraltar 
remained in possession of the Moors from the period 
when they first took it, a. d. 711, for about seven 
hundred and fifty years, when the Spaniards again got 
posseBsiuu of it. On the 23d of July, 1704, Sir Geoi^e 
Rooke, with the combined English and Dutch fleets, 
cannonaded Gibraltar : and a body of troops under the 
Prince d'Armstadt having landed, part on the bthmus 
north of the town, and part on the Bouthern extremity 
of the promontory, the place was Bummoned on the 
■24th ; after a feeble resistance, this fortress surren- 
dered to the English, in whose possession it has ever 
since remained. Its importance is so great, from its 
commanding the passage which connects the Medi- 
terranean with the Atlantic, that attempts were made 
in 1705 and 1727 to dispossess the British ; and finally, 
in that memorable period when it was so nobly defended 
by General Elliot, with a garrison vaiying in amount 
from five thousand to seven thousand men. The first 
(^erations of this famous siege took place in July 1779, 
and were continued during that year, and also in 1780 
and 1781. In this period tlie garrison was deprived of 
regular communication with England, and could be 




relieved only by the arrival of a powerful fleet ; this 
was twice efl'ec ted —once by Admiral Rodney, and sub- 
sequently by Admiral Darby. At last, in 1782, the 
Spaniards, aided by a numerous fleet and army from 
France, made a grand attack by gun-boats and floating 
batteries on the 13tb of September; but a dischai^e of 
red-hot sliot from the garrison fired and destroyed the 
flotilla. The following month, a British fleet arrived 
with succour, and, on the signature of peace in February 
1783, the siege was relinquished, and this key to the 
Mediterranean still appertains to Great Britain. 

In a letter to Mr. Hodgson, dated Gibraltar, August 
6th, 1809, Lord Byron says, " I have just arrived at 
this place, after a journey through Portugal and a part 
of Spain of nearly five hundred miles. We left Lisbon, 
and travelled on horseback to Seville and Cadiz, and 
thence in the Hyperion frigate to Gibraltar." 

Byron left Gibraltar in the packet for Malta on the 
19th of August. He had intended to pass over to Africa ; 
but this he afterwards relinquished. Though he resided 
a fortnight at Gibraltar, except the beautiful description 
of his moonlight passage through the straits, it does not 
appear that he found inspiration there for his muse. 
The siege of Saragoza drew from him an immortal 
record of its determined defence ; was it caprice that 
made him indifferent to the glories of his country, on 
the spot where they had shone most conspicuously iu 
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the gallant and unparalleled defence of Gibraltar by 

Elliot, and the not lese glorioos display of hnmanity hy 
the British, when Cnrtia exposed himself and his crews 
to so much danger to rescne bis Spanish enemies from 
wreck and fire in the destruction of their gun-boats ? 
Fortunately for I>ord Byron's reputation, the omission is 
not singular. His poetical powers were often dormant 
amidst scenes associated with events that needed not his 
aid to immortality — scenes a thousand times more in- 
spiring, in the estimation of common minds, than those 
over which bis muse has shed a lustre that has bright- 
ened into notice places that would, if unmentioned by 
him, have remained uuknown. 
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LACHIN Y GAIR. 



Ill by C. Stanfield. A.R.A.frem u Sketch by the Rtv. J. D. CUnu 



" Away, ye gay landscapes, ye gardens of roses ! 
In you let the minions of luxury rove ; 
Restore me the rocks, where the snow-SoJie reposes, 
Though still they are sacred to freedom and love : 
^^^^^^L Yet, Caledonia, beloved are thy mouutaias, 

^^^^^^H Round their white supimits tliQugh elements war ; 

^^^^^^^ Though cataracts foam 'stead of smooth-flowing fountains, 

^^r I sigh for the valley of dark Loch na Garr. 

^^^^ "Ah 

^^^^H Is. 



" Ah ! there my young footsteps in infancy wander'd ; 

My cap was the bonnet, my cloak was the plaid ; 
On chieftains long perish 'd my memory ponder'd. 

As daily I strode through the pine-cover'd glade ; 
1 sought not my home till the day's dying glory 

Gave place to the rays of the bright polar star; 
For fancy was cheered by traditional story. 

Disclosed by the natives of dark Loch na Garr, 

" Shades of the dead ! have 1 not heard your voices 
Rise on the night-rolling breath of the gale ? 
Surely the sou! of the hero rejoices. 

And rides on the wind o'er his own Highland vale. 



LACHIN Y GAIR. 

Round Loch na Garr while the stoniiy mist gathers, 

Winter presides in his cold icy car : 
Clouds there encircle the forms of my fathers ; 

They dwell in the tempests of dark Loch na Garr. 

" Years have rolled on, Loch na Gan, since I left you, 

Years must elapse ere I tread you again : 

Nature of verdure and flow'ra has bereft you. 

Yet still arc you dearer than Albion's plaiu. 

England ! thy beauties are tame and domestic 

To one who has roved on the mountains afar : 
Oh for the crags that are wild and majestic ! 
The steep frowuing glories of dark Loch na Garr!" 

Hours of Idleness. 

" In the summer of the year 1 796, after aa attack 
of scarlet fever, he was removed by hb mother for 
change of air into the Highlands ; and it was either at 
this time, or in the following year, that they took up 
their residence in a farm-house in the neighbourhood 
of Baliater, — a favourite summer resort for health and 
gaiety, about forty miles up the Dee from Aberdeen. 
Though this house, where they still shew with much 
pride the bed on which young Byron slept, has become 
naturally a place of pilgrimage for the worshippers of 
genius, neither its own appearance, uor that of the 
small bleak valley in whicli it stands, is at all worthy 
of being associated with the memory of a poet. Within 
a short distance of it, however, all those features of 
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wildness and beauty which mark the course of the Dee 
through the Highlands may be commanded. Here 
the dark summit of Lachiri y Gair stood towering before 
the eyes of the future bard ; and the verses in which, 
not many years afterwards, he commemorated this 
sublime object, shew that, young as he was at the time, 
its ' frowning glories' were not unnoticed by him." 
Moore's Life af Lord Byron. 
The view here given is from a sketch made by the 
Rev. J. D. Glennic, from within a short distance of the 
cottage or farm of Ballatrech, near Ballater, where 
Lord Byron was taken when a boy ; and to such scenes 
in tlie Highlands as lay around him, his early inspi- 
rations of the grand and the beautiM in nature may 
be traced. Lachin y Gair, in tliis view, is the most 
distant object seen irom near Byron's residence. It 
is one of the highest mountains in Scotland — rising 
about four tliousand feet above the level of the sea, 
and takes its name from a little lake, or lochan, which 
lies at the base of some vast precipices of gray gra- 
nite, which overhang it at an elevation of 1,300 feet. 
This lake is said, as usual of all such mountain tarns, 
to be unfathomable ; but it is exceedingly deep, and 
the small stream which flows from it passes a long 
way concealed under the debris of the mountain ; 
nor submerges even when it reaches the heather 
and tlie niosR, l>euealh which the ear alone traces 
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ita course, except such occasional glimpses as its white 
foam sometimes betrays amidst its dark recesses.* 
The Rev. J. D. Gleonie, who visited the scenes in 
the Grampians which are associated with Byron, says, 
" We asked our guide, a sturdy old Highlander of 
seventy, whom we could scarcely restrain from walking 
too fast for us up the hills, whether there were any fish 
in the lochan ; on which he told us, with a mysterious 
look, and in an under tone, that there were plenty, and 
fine fish too, but nobody ever fished there ; for, ' as he 
had heard say,' the last person that tried it had good 
sport for some time, but at last he observed a man on 
the opposite side of the lake, under the rock, fishing 
also, throwing his line exactly as he did, and pulling 
out fish only when he did tt himself. Not knowing 
what to make of so strange a circumstance, the angler 
shifted his ground, when, wonderful to relate ! his 
opposite neighbour at once vanished ! He was evidently 

• It was fects lite theae, which, obserted by Byron, stored hU 
mind with such beautiful images from nature as that which describes 
the expression of Selim id the Bride of Abydos : 
" At the ilream late conceaUd 

By the fringe ofitt wiUvmt, 

When it nahei reveoTd 

In the light of ill billeml-~- 

As the ball bursts on high, 

From the black cloud that bound it, 

Flash'd the soul of that eye 

Through the long lashes round it." 
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Bomething ' no canny,' added the old man, and nohody 
has ever fished in that loch eince." In these regions of 
mist, such an npparition might very prohably occur, 
and would be sure to make a lasting impression upon 
the fears and iniaginations of the superstitious High- 
landers, 

In the view of Lachin y Grair, from Mr. Glennie's 
sketch, the village of Ballater is seen rather on the left, 
near the banks of the river Dee. Its principal objects 
are also shewn in a view given in " Robson's Grampian 
Scenery," taken from near the same spot, and are thus 
described in that work : " Tlie pass of Ballater (which 
lies on the right of this scene) forms the grand eastern 
entrance to the Highlands. It is a very narrow strait, 
and appears to have been produced by some great con- 
vulsion of nature, which has rent a mountainons ridge 
into two parts, and left an awful chasm between them, 
at the bottom of which is the road. Each side of this 
defile is covered with huge stones and masses of rock — 
the tremendous effects of elemental strife, and the niina 
of the mountain. The pass of Ballater differs from most 
of the other great passes in the Grampian range, by not 
forming the channel of a river : it is a mere mountam rift. 

" To the south of the river Dee is Glen Muich, the 
valley which appears to turn to the left from Ballater; 
it is remarkable for a fine cataract, fonned by the river 
of the glen, which, after running through a tract of 
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level moor, falls at once down a perpendicular rock of 
Bemicircular form, into a hole of eo great a deptb, tliat, 
according to Mr. Pennant, it is supposed by the ^-ulgar 
to be bottomless. 

" Lachin y Glair, which occasionally displays its 
lofty and perpendicular cliffs over the ridges in the 
aouth-weet, increases in dignity of appearance as we 
advance up the north side of the valley ; its broad 
summit gradually assumes a more pointed form, as the 
angle of vision changes, and the mountain becomes fore- 
shortened by perspective. After passing the village of 
Crathy, the sinking ridges that stretch along the oppo- 
site shores of the river disclose the lower regions of 
this noble hill." 

In the very interesting account of the great floods of 
the province of Moray, in August 1829, by Sir Thomas 
Dick Lauder, Bt., the sudden and vast increase of the 
torrent of the Dee, and its destructive effects at Ballater, 
are related, and with almost the only comic incidents 
connected with this awful catastrophe. 

" The village of Ballater, formed of regular street*, 
crossing each other at right angles, covers a consider- 
able extent of ground immediately below the bend of 
the river, and about 12 feet above the ordinary level of 
the stream. The beautiful stone bridge, designed by 
Mr. Telford, consisting of five arches, with an- a^re- 
gate water-way of 200 feet, was thrown across from 
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the centre of the great Bquare to the opposite bunk, in 
1819, at an expense of 5000/. 

" The rain and hiirricane on the 3d of August, at 
Ballater, was attended, in the evening, by the brightest 
lightning, and the loudest thunder, ever seen or heard 
there ; and the same shock of earthquake which was 
experienced elsewhere was sensibly felt by different 
individuals in the village and its neighbourhood. The 
Dee rose gradually till about eleven o'clock at night, 
when the same partial subsidence took place which 
was observed in all the other rivers; and the inlia- 
bitants, thinking that all cause for apprehension was 
now over, retired to rest in full confidence. Ballater 
is always crowded, during the summer months, with 
invalids and other visitors, brought together by the 
fame of the chalybeate wells of Pananich, which spring 
from the side of the wooded hill on the right bank of 
the river ; or attracted by the salubrity of the air, and 
the grandeur of the surrounding scenery. This was 
the height of the season, and not a house In the village 
was without some inmate of more than ordinary conse- 
quence. Among these was a lady, who was suddenly 
disturbed, about half an hour after midnight, by voices 
talking loud and earnestly under her window ; and the 
ominous words, ' Hood,' ' deluge,' ' drooned,' and ' hae 
mercy on us a' !' having reached her ears, sbe thought 
it was time to inquire what had occasioned them. 
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Opening her window, tliemfore, she asked what 
the matter. ' The Dee's oot ower bonk and hrae !' 
cried half a dozen Toicea at once, ' an' some o' the 
hoosee are surrounded wi' water ; an' they've been 
carryin' oot the fouk, sae ye had better get up a'the- 
gither o* ye, for she's comin' roarin' doon just like an 
ocean, an' we'll be a' drooned!' Extravagant as all 
this clamour appeared, there was some foundation for 
their fears ; for an individual in one of the houses the 
water had made its way into, particularly marked the 
progress of its rise, during a whole hour, in the stair- 
case, which was at the astonishingly rapid rate of one 
foot in every ten minutes ! 

" The lady lost no time in dressiug ; but, as the 
bouse she occupied had several others between it and 
the river, and was, moreover, on rather higher ground, 
she did not as yet think it necessary to leave it. But, 
about half past three o'clock, the flood increased, and 
swept before it the two northern arches of the bridge 
at one and the same instant ; and in the course of two 
hours afterwards, the three others were borne away in 
succession. Tliose who saw the first arches go, assured 
me that the noise was tremendous, and that the ' splash' 
of the water was so great that it was driven over tlie 
tops of the adjoining houses. Certain it is that the 
current was so arrested, for a moment, by the ruins, as 
to produce a i-ecoi! that burst open the doors, and 
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smashed many of the windows of the offices belonging 
to the inn. Tliis dreadful reflux of water alarmed the 
lady I have mentioned, and she and her party deemed 
it prudent to move ; and, in doing so, they had to wade 
more than a hundred yards through the town before 
they could get to a dry house. But they were fortunate 
in 80 escaping, for danger now swept into the village 
from a quarter where it was least expected. At a point 
about half a mile to the north-weat, the river burst over 
its banks ; and, following the track of an old water- 
course, a stream of about four feet deep came rushing 
down through the streets. Now was the bustle, the 
hubbub, the screaming, and the plunging, of delicate 
and nervous women, all wading for their Kves— some- 
thing too serious for matter of merriment. And yet 
there were scenes that were irresistibly comic. On 
most of these strangers the catastrophe came so sud- 
denly, that they were only roused from their sleep to 
flee from the deluge, in drapery that, to say nothing 
more of it, was at least too scanty for encountering the 
raging elements in tliis most tempestuous night. Every 
horse in the village, and every vehicle that could be 
made useful, was pressed into active service, to convey 
the invalids and the more helpless to some place of 
safety. One of the lumbering Aberdeen and Ballater 
coaches was ferreted out, and the horses being yoked to 
it, the interior was fllled, and the outside covered with 
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SO great a number of pHssengers as set the lavs at 
defiance. Nor waa there any great ceremony used in 
the manner of bestowing this overload of human beings. 
Ladii^ and gentlemen, young and old, fat and lean, 
strangers to each other, were all huddled in together, 
all anxious to escape, but each wishing that the rest had. 
been away, or at least that an introduction had taken 
place under other circumatanceB. Many a fair creature 
had her sUinibers rudely broken ; and a blanket being 
thrown around her, she was scarcely conscious of what 
passed, till she found herself hoisted in the arras of 
fiome hero, who, rejoicing at the accident, and proud of 
his precious burden, was seen gallantly plunging along, 
middle-deep, with an air that might have done honour 
to a quadrille. It is impossible to say how many of 
the tedious outworks of courtship were swept away by 
the flood at Ballater. 

" Still the waters went on increasing, and so rapidly 
did they gain on the village, that the house to which 
the lady and her party had fled for refuge was so 
inundated in half an hour after tliey reached it, that 
they were again compelled to move. Still was the 
crowd of provincial fashionables to be seen floundering 
on. In the midst of a terrified group of grown daugh- 
ters, who were hanging around her, one lady clung to 
her worthy husband and their dear papa, till the good 
man, who was rather corpulent, had been nearly pressed 
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down into the water by the weight of their united 
embraceB. ' Call you this a watering-place T exclaimed 
he, EB he shook himself good-naturedly free of them, on 
reaching a dry spot, and began to get a little freer 
breathing; ' if you catch me coming a-watering again 
this gate, I'll alloo ye to mak' a waterkelpie o' me.' 

" Few of the houses of the village suffered much ; 
hut, as many of them were filled from four to six ieet 
deep of water, a great deal of furniture was destroyed. 
The most deplorable loss was that of the magnificent 
bridge. The appearance of the ruins, when I saw them, 
as viewed from the window of the inn, with a ruiued 
Hower-garden in the foreground, was truly lamentable ; 
nothing remaining but the two laud-breasts of the north 
and Boutli arches, and a tall, spectre-like fragment of a 
central pier, rearing itself from the midat of the tri- 
umphant stream, as if quivering from dread of its utter 
anniliilation. The whole crops of tlie fertile plain below 
the village were of course completely destroyed. 

" The view of Ballater, from the lower extremity of 
the plain, is something quite exquisite. I do not speak 
of the village itself, whicli, at that distance, presents 
little more than the indication of a town, with a steeple 
rising from it; but I allude to the grand features of 
nature by which it is surrounded. The very smallness 
of the town, indeed, adds to the altitude of the moun- 
tains ; for, when seen from the point 1 mean, it might 
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be a city for aught the traveller knows to the contrary. 
It stands half hidden among trees in the rich and 
diversified vale. On the north rises the mountainous 
rock of Craigdarroch, luxuriantly wooded with birch, 
and divided off from the bounding mountains of that 
side of the valley by the vrild and anciently impregnable 
Pass of Ballater. Beyond the river, amidst an infinite 
variety of slopes and woods, is seen the tall old hunting- 
tower of Knock ; and behind it distance rises over dis- 
tance, till the pmspect is terminated by the long and 
shivered front, and (when I saw it on the 16th of Octo- 
ber last) the snow-covered ridge of Lochn^;ar, the 
nurse of the sublime genius of Byron, who, in his beau- 
tiful little poem, so entitled, still 

" ' Sighs for the valley of dark Locli-na-gar.'" 



♦. 



LACHIN Y GAIR. 

Drawn by F, G, Robson, 

" He who first met the Highland's swelling blue 
Will love each peak that shews a kindred hue, 
Hail in each crag a friend's familiar face, 
And clasp the mountain in his mind's embrace. 
Long have I roam'd through lands whic'» are not mine, 
Adored the Alp, and loved the Appennine, 
Revered Parnassus, and beheld the steep 
Jove's Ida and Olympus crown the deep : 
But 'twas not all long ages' lore, nor all 
Their nature held me in their thrilling thrall ; 
The infant rapture still survived the boy. 
And Loch na Garr with Ida look'd o'er Troy, 
Mix'd Celtic memories with the Phrygian mount. 
And Highland linns with Castalie's clear fount." 

Island, canto ii. st, 12. 

These lines are in a poem written within two years 
of Lord Byron's death, and mark the impressions 
which the scenes of his boyhood had made upon his 
feelings and his memory. " When very young," he 
adds in a note, " about eight years of age, after an 
attack of the scarlet fever at Aberdeen, I was removed, 
by medical advice, into the Highlands ; and from this 
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period I date my love of mountainous countries. I 
can never forget the effect, a few years afterwards, in 
England, of the only thing I had long seen, even in 
miniature, of a mountain, in the Malvern Hilla. After 
I returned to Cheltenham, I used to watch them every 
afternoon, at sunset, with a sensation which I cannot 
describe." 

" Where it happens," says Moore, " as was the 
case with Lord Byron in Greece, that the same peculiar 
features of nature, over which memory has shed this 
reflective charm, are reproduced before the eyes under 
new and inspiring circumstances, and with all the 
accessories which an imagination in its full vigour and 
wealth can lend them, then, indeed, do both the past 
and present combine to make the enchantment com- 
plete ; and never was there a heart more borne away 
by this confluence of feelings than that of Byron. In 
a poem written about a year or two before his death," — 
the poem and passage above quoted, — " he traces all 
his enjoyment of mountain scenery to the impressions 
received during his residence in the Highlands ; and 
even attributes the pleasure which he experienced in 
gazing upon Ida and Parnassus, far less to classic 
remembrances than to those fond and deep-felt asso- 
ciations by which they brought back the memory of 
his boyhood and Lachin y Gair." 

in every recurrence to these early scenes, even in 



poems which spring from gloomy feelings, his memory 
refreshes his spirit, as the motmtwiu air gave him health 
and energy in his rambles : 

" When I roved a young Highlander o'er Ihe dark heath, 
And cHmb'd thy steep aummtt, oh, Morven ! or snow. 
To gaze on the torrent that thunder'd beneath. 
Or the mist of the tempest that gathered below- — 

I rose with the dawn ; with my dog as my guide, 
From mouataio to mountain I hounded along ; 
I breasted Uie billows of Dee's rushing tide, 
And heard at a distance the Highlander's song," 

Hours of Idleness. 

It was amidst such scenes, as the view wliii-li 
Mr. Robson's drawing presents, that Byron rambled 
in the mountains and the glens of this part of the 
Grampian range. Here " the summit of Laelitn y 
Gair rises over the centre of the distant group. Tlie 
eminence towards the right side of the plate, on which 
is scattered a birch-wood, is called the Craig of Clunie ; 
at its base is the river Dee; in the middle distance, 
more towards tlie left, is Jnvercauld House, the hospi- 
table mansion of Mr. Farquharson. luvercauld is situ- 
ated in the midst of the Grampians, in a flat and fertile 
valley, watered by the Dee ; the west side of this valley 
is screened by bold rocks, which are adorned with 
aged birch-trees; the hills that rise opposite to lliese 
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have a more prolonged ascent, and are invested with 
the deep green of Scotch fir, or the pine, with which 
the pale hue of the birch occasionally mingles. The 
eminences that rige'to the south and are connected 
with the great mountain of Lachin y Gair, have on 
their Bides an extensive forest of large and ancient 
pines ; on the north, the rocky front of Ben y Bourd 
forms a fine boundary to the scene, in an extended 
range of precipices, whose summits retain traces of 
snow throughout the year." 

*' As a picturesque object, few mountains in the 
Grampian range are more interesting than Lachin y 
Gair. Though its summit stretches horizontally to a 
great extent, it is far from presenting a heavy or in- 
el^;ant contour, for even where its broad front is 
displayed to the spectator, the brow of it is diversified 
by gentle inflections or pointed asperities. The peculiar 
acutenesB of its highest pinnacle is another circumstance 
of characteristic beauty, which distinguishes this moun- 
tain from its more lumpish neighbours ; but the most 
sublime feature of Lachin y Gair consists in those im- 
mense perpendicular clifis of granite, which give such 
impressive grandeur to its north-eastern aspect. Tliis 
stupendous precipice extends upwards of a mile and a 
half in length, and its height is from 950 to 1300 feet. 
Lachin y Gair does not enjoy the advantages of an 
insulated situation with respect to the neighbouring 
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hills. On the west it is connected with a number of 
lofty mountains^ which extend far into the adjacent 
counties ; but viewed from some of the stations which 
the banks of the Dee afford, its altitude surmounts 
those obstructions to a display of its majestic form, 
which the inferior eminences contiguous to it present 
JP to the spectator; and the mountain of Lachin y gair 

may justly be esteemed the finest feature that occurs 
in the eastern portion of the Grampian chain/' 

Mobson's Scenery of the Grampians, 
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MISS CHAWORTH. 

Dmu'n (it) F, Slum, from an Original Afiniolure, 

' 1 had been long in love with M. A. C, and never told 
of it, though she had discovered it without. I recollect 
my sensations, but cannot describe them, and it is ea 
well.'' — Lord Byron's Diary. 



Thb early and imperishable affection which was felt 
by Lord Byron for this lady, and the influence which 
the destruction of his hopes, not deferred but crushed, 
had upon his future conduct and happiness, present, 
from first to last, directly in the expressions of his 
feeling, or indirectly in its iuBuence upon his charac- 
ter, the most prominent feature in the life of this 
extraordinary man. 

" It was in the year 1803," says Moore, " that his 
heart, already twiCe, as we have seen, possessed with 
the childish notion that it loved, conceived an attach- 
ment which- — young as he was, even then, for such a 
feehng— -sunk so deep into his mind as to give a colour 
to all his future life. That unsuccessful loves are gene- 
rally the most lasting, is a truth, however sad, which 
uuluckily did not require this instance to confirm it. 
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To the §eine cause, 1 Fear, mast be traced the perfect 
iimoceDce and romance which distinguish this tcit 
early attachment to Miss Chaworth from the manj 
others that succeeded, without effacing it in his heart." 

The young poet was in his sixteenth year, and the 
ohject of his attachment ahout two years older. The 
family of Miss Chaworth resided at Annesley, iu the 
immediate neighbourhood of Newstead ; and when 
Lord Byron wba on a visit to the latter place, then in 
the occupation of Lord Gray de Ruthrpji, he renewed 
an intimacy with the Chaworths, which had begun a 
short time before in London ; and during the six weeka 
of his visit, which he now passed chiefly in her com- 
pany, he drank deep of fascination, and laid the founda- 
tion of that unfortunate affection which lasted his own 
life, and to which he has given an immortality. 

Mi.ts Cliawoitli was an heiress of lai^e estates, and 
poss<-8sed of nmch personal beauty ; but the difference 
of two years in their ages — a difference which, two 
years lalcr, would scarcely have been observed — made 
ht;r ftrcl that bis was the ailection of a boy for one who 
was conscions of being a woman. It was impossible 
that she could be insensible of his love for her ; and 
Hyron was aware lliat her affections had been given to 
another. His own mention of his love for her, and the 
circd instances attending it, must acquit her of having 
trifled with his feelings, or indulged hopes which she 
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never inteaded to realise. Byron used to say, that 
when he took his last farewell of her on the lull near 
Annesley, " no one could have told how muck he 
felt — for his countenance was calm, and his feelings 
restrained." " The next time I see you," said he in 
parting with her, " I suppose you will be Mrs. Cha- 
worth ?" * Her answer was, " I hope bo." His recol- 
lection of this scene produced that exquisite passage in 
his works, of which Moore has said, " The picture 
which he has drawn of his youthful love, in one of 
the most interesting of his poems, ' the Dream,' shews 
how genius and feeling can elevate the realities of life, 
and give to the commonest events and ohjecta an un- 
dying lustre." 

" I saw two beings in tKe hues of youth 
Standing upon a liill, a gentle hill. 
Green and of mild declivity, the last 
As 'twere the cape of a long ridge of such. 
Save that there was no sea to lave its base, 
But a most living landscape, and the wave 
Of woods and cornfields, and the abodes of men 
Scatter'd at intervals, and wreathing smoke 
Arising from such rustic roofs; — the hill 
Was crown'd with a peculiar diadem 
Of trees, in circular array, so fix'd. 



' Mr. Miuteis took lier name, and coDtinued li 
le after his marriage with Miss Chawortli. 
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Not b;r ^ sport of nature, but of man : 
These two, a maiden and a youth, were there 
Gazing — the one on all that was beneath 
Fair as herself — but the boy gazed on her; 
And both were young, and one was beautiful : 
And both were young — yet not alike in youth. 
As the sweet moon on the horizon's Tei^, 
The maid was on the eve of womanhood ; 
The boy bad fewer summers, but his heart 
Had far outgrown his years, and to his eye 
There was but one beloved face on earth, 
And that was shining on him ; he had look'd 
Upon it till it could not pass away ; 
He had no breath, no being, but in hers ; 
She was his voice ; he did not speak to her. 
But trembled on her words ; she was his sight, 
For his eye follow'd hers, and saw with hers. 
Which colour'd all his objects ; — he had ceased 
To live within himself; she was his life. 
The ocean to the river of his thoughts. 
Which terminated all : upon a tone, 
A touch of hers, his blood would ebb and flow. 
And his cheek change tempestuously — his heart 
Unknowing of its cause of agony. 
But she in these fond feelings had no share: 
Her sighs were not for him ; to her he was 
Even as a brother — but no more; 'twas much, 
For brotherless she was, save In the name 
Her Infant friendship had bestow'd on hiui ; 
Herself the solitary scion left 
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Of a time-hoDOur'd race. — It was a name 

Which pleased him, and yet pleased him not — and why ? 

Time taught him a deep answer — when she loved 

Another ; even now she loved another. 

And on the summit of that hill she stood 

Looking afar if yet her lover's steed 

Kept pace with her expectancy, and flew. 



A change came o'er the apirit of my dream. 

There was an ancient mansion, and before 

lu walls there was a steed caparison'd : 

Within an antique oratory stood 

The boy of whom 1 spake ; — he was alone, 

And pale, and pacing to and fro : anon 

He aat him down, and seized a pen, and traced 

Words which I could not guess of; tlien he Ican'd 

His bow'd head on his hands, and shook as 'twere 

With a convulsion — then arose again. 

And with his teeth and quivering hands did tear 

What he had written — but he shed no tears. 

And he did calm himself, and Sx his brow 

Into a kind of quiet : as he paused 

The lady of his love re-enter'd there ; 

She was serene and smiling then, and yet 

She knew she was by him beloved, — she knew. 

For quickly comes such knowledge, that his heart 

Was darken'd with her shadow, and she saw 

That he was wretched, but she saw not all. 

He rose, and with a cold and gentle grasp 

He took her hand ; a moment o'er his face 
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A tablet of unutterable tboughu 

Was traced, and then it faded, as it came ; 

He dropp'd the hand he held, and with slow steps 

Retired, but not as bidding heT adieu, 

For they did part with mutual smiles ; he pass'd 

From out the massy gate of that old hall. 

And mounting on his steed he went his way ; 

And ne'er repass'd that hoary threshold more." 

The following lines, written in 1811, will shew with 
what gloomy fidelity, even while tinder the pressure 
of recent sorrow, the poet reverted to this disappoint- 
ment of his early affection : 

" Twere long to tell, and vain to hear 
The tale of one who scorns a tear ; 
And there is little in that tale 
Which better bosoms would bewail. 
But mine has sufTer'd more than well 
Twould suit Philosophy to tell. 
I've seen ray bride another's bride, — 
Have seen her seated by his side, — 
Have seen the infant which she bore 
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Retum'd the freezing glance she gave, 
Yel felt the while that woman's slave ; — 
Have kiss'd, as if without design, 
The babe which ought to have been mine. 
And shew'd, alas ! in each caress. 
Time had not made me love the less." 

Another beautiful address to her was written a few 
days after Byron liad been invited to dine at Annesley. 
When the infant daughter of Mrs. Chaworth, his fair 
hostess, was bi-oiight into the room, he started invo- 
luntarily, and with the utmost difficulty suppressed 
his emotion. To his sensations at that moment we 
are indebted fur the following intense expression of 
feeling : 

" Well ! thou art happy, and I feci 
That 1 should thus be happy too ; 
For still my heart regards thy weal 
Warmly, as it was wont to do. 

Tliy husband's blest — and 'twill impart 
Some pangs to view his happier lot : 

But let them pass — Oh ! how my heart 
Would hate bitn, if he loved thee notl 



When late I saw thy favourite child, 

I thought my jealous heart would break ; 

But when the unconscious infant smiled, 
I kiss'd it fur its mother's sake. 
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I kiss'd it, — and repress'd my sighs 

ItK father in its face to see ; 
But then it had its mother's eyes, 

And they were all to love aad me. 

Mary, adieu ! I must away : 

While thou are blest I'll not repine ; 

But near thee I can never stay ; 

My heart would soon again be thine. 

I decm'd that time, I deero'd that pride 
Had ({uench'd at length my boyish flame ; 

Not knew, till seated by thy side. 
My heart in all, — save hope, — the same. 

Yet was I calm : I knew the time 

My breast would thrill before thy look ; 

But now to tremble were a crime — 
We met, — and not a nerve was shook. 

I saw thee gaze upon my face. 

Yet meet with no confusion there : 
One only feeling conld'st thou trace — 

The sullen calmness of despair. 

Away! away! my early dream 

Remembrance never must awake : 
Oh ! where is Lethe's fabled stream ? 

My foolish heart, be still, or break." 

Again, in 1821, in his Diary, he writes: — " Our 
union would liave licalcd feuds in which blood had 
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been shed by our fatliere ; it would have joined lands 
broad and rich ; it would have joined at least one 
heart, and two persons not ill matched in years (she is 
two years my elder), and' — and — and~u'An( has been 
the result ?" In another mention, in 1822, of his deep, 
unalterable affection :— " Our meetings were stolen 
ones, and a gate leading from Mr, Chaworth's grounds 
to those of my mother was the place of our interviews ; 
but the ardour was all on my side. I was serious ; she 
was volatile : she liked me as a younger brother, and 
treated and laughed at me as a boy ; she, however, gave 
me her picture, and that was somethiug to make verses 
upon. Had I married her, perhaps the whole tenour 
of my life would have been different." 

Many exquisite stanzas record the frequent, almost 
constant, recurrence of his blighted happiness. Those 
beginning, 

" And wilt thou weep when 1 am low ?" — 
And — 

" Wlien mail expeli'd from Eden's bowers." 
Again — 

" Tia done — and shivering in the gale," 

These and others will be found in " Hours of Idleness," 
il " Occasional Pieces," in the seventh volume, I2mo. 
of his Life and Works. 
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What increases the mclaDchoIy character of ihis un- 
fortanale and utiretjuited attachment, is, that the lady'? 
marriage was an unhappy one. Lord Byron says, ul 
an unpublished letter written in 1823 :■ — " Miss Cha- 
worth roamed a man of an ancient and respectable 
family, but her marri^e was not a happier cue than 
my own. Her conduct, however, was irreproachable ; 
but there was not sympathy between their characters. 
I had not seen her for many years, when 
offered. I was upon the point, with her consent, of 
paying her a visit, when my sister, who has always bad 
more influence over me than any one else, persuaded 
me not to do it." 

Mt58 Cbaworth was married in Angast 1805, and 
died at Wiverton Hall, in February 1832, in conse- 
qnence, it is believed, of the alarm and danger to which 
she bad been exposed during the sack of Colwick Hall, 
by a party of rioters from Nottingham. Tiie unfor- 
tunate lady had been in a feeble state of health for 
several years, and she and her daughter were obliged 
to take shelter from the violence of the mob in a 
shrubbery, where, partly from cold, partly from terror, 
her constitution sustained a shock which it wanted 
vigour to resist. 
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Draun bi/ C. Slaajitld, A.R.A. 

" On, on the vessel flies, the land is gone. 
And winds are rude in Biscay's sleepless bay. 
Four days are sped, but with the fifth, anon. 
New shores descried make every bosom gay ; 
And Cinlra's mountain greets them on their way. 
And Tagus dashing onwards to the deep. 
His fabled golden tribute bent to pay ; 
And soon on board the Lusian pilots leap, 

And steer 'twixt fertile shores, where yet few rustics reap." 
Childe Harold, canto i. st. 14. 

" About twelve leagues," says Mr. Kinsey, " from 
Cape FeizerSo, is the lofty promontory of the Caico 
da Rocca, commonly termed by the British navigators 
' the Rock of Lisbon,' which forms the torminatiou of 
the high chain of mountains that run in the direction 
of Cintra towards tlie sea. The highest point of ele- 
to which this Serra de Cintra attains is about 
en hundred feet; the summit, on which the 
convent is situated (and which may bi; clearly 
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dietingubhed at sea, off the rock, in fine weather, and 
early in tlie inoniing), wanting about eighty feet of 
that height. Tliat more immediately of the rock of 
Lisbon, perpendicularly taken, may be something less 
than two hundred feet above the level of the shore 
l>eneath. The coast is rocky and dangerous; but on 
the summit of the rock there is a tower for a light- 
house, of whose utility let sailors speak ! A short way 
to the rear of the light-house, the land rises uji into 
the mountainous ridge, extending towards the north- 
east, in the direction of Cintra. and which we have 
already designated as the Serra de Cintra. The whole 
Serra is remarkable for the numerous uneven and 
detached eminences which auccessively present them- 
selves to the eye. The ' glorious Eden of Cintra' is 
situated en its northern slope, and commands a view of 
the Atlantic down a lovely vale, through the orchards 
and lemon-groves of Colares. 

" About six miles from the Rock of Lisbon, towards 
the east, and near the light-house of Nossu Senhora 
da Guia (after passing the forts of Guincho, S. Braz, 
S. Gorge, and Fort Torre), is the point of hind which 
forms the western horn of the Bay of Cascat^s, upon 
whose low flat beach is situated the town of that name, 
at a distance of about fifteen miles from Lisbon, de- 
fended by Fort Santa Marta. The chief residence of 
the pilots who take charge of ships over the bar at 
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the mouth of the Tagus up to Lisbon, is at Cascae?. 
Between tliis place aud the Torre de Sauto Juliad 
da Barra, a distance of five miles, there are uo less 
than eight forts of considerable strength. The castle of 
St. Julian is an imposing structure, proudly elevated on 
a steep promontory that entirely commands the north- 
western entrance into the Tagus, whose course here 
runs in the direction of east-south-east, cutting the 
province of Estremadura into two unequal portions." 

The entrance to the Tagus is thus described: — 
" A Portuguese pilot now came on hoard, but appa- 
rently it was more a matter of obligation upon the 
captain to take him, than for any use which seemed to 
be made of his services. It was blowing a hard gale 
at the time, with occasionally violent squalls off the 
land, which, however, did not prevent a fleet of Ligbon 
fishing-boats, remarkable for their large latine sails, 
from putting out to sea. The Penha convent was con- 
cealed from our view by a thick cloud, which threw 
its eahle mantle over the jag^d line of the Serra 
de Cintra. 

" Lisbon was now only two leagues up the river, 
on its right bank ; and as we sailed along, the wind 
suddenly dropping, we had leisure to enjoy the bean- 
tifiil scenery presented by the deep shores, which are 
intersected by numerous valleys receding deeply into 
the interior, whose sides are softly clothed with orange 
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nii'l Uimon-groveB, vineyards, and orchards, and studded 
wild Ix'.nutlful qiiintas, or Bunimer residences, of tlie . 
WPiillhy Portuguese, and convents wliose dazzling white 
iiptKrarance contrasted happily with the varied hues of 
tilt- eurrounding groves. On the south shore of the 
Ta^s, from Cape TraSraria to Almada, there is one 
continued scene also of towns, detached houses, gar- 
dens, aud cultivated grounds, in delightful succession. 
I could not help, however, remarking, as we advanced 
up the river, the stream of fiery air which came upon 
us otf the land, like the ' simoom's awful blast,' and 
occasioned a forcible anticipation of the ardent heat 
which awaited our arrival in this land of the sun. 

" The entrance of the Tagua is extremely danger- 
ous, and it requires considerable skill and experience 
to navigate a vessel with safety across the bar, as the 
tide and currents are very powerful. There are two 
passages through the rocky shoals and sand-banks 
which form the bar (called the north and south Cachop), 
the former of which ia narrower than the other, and is 
marked in nautical charts as the Little Channel, while 
that extending more to the south, and offering a wider 
space, is termed the Great Channel. The state of the 
tide and wind allowed of our passing between Fort 
St. Julian and the north-eastern, or Little Cachop. 
Fort Bugio, off the headland of Traffraria, which is at 
ODce a castle and a light-house, may be considered 
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as the south'WestemmoBt point of land in the river 
Tagus. 

" We now came off the Castle of Belem, where an 
office is kept for the registry of all vessels which enter 
and leave the Tagus ; as well as an establishment of 
custom-house officers, health officers, and a party of the 
naval police for the preservation of property, and the 
defence of the passage. 

" Belem is nothing more than an ancient tower of 
three stories, defended by a battery in front, and at 
high-water is nearly surrounded by the river. Here 
we were visited by the police and health officers ; 
British troops at the moment occupying the castle. 
From this point the view up the river to the east is 
grand beyond all conception ; and to do the magni- 
ficent opening of the scenery justice, the most elaborate 
description would be perfectly inadequate. Tlie breadth 
of the mighty river, crowded with the vessels of every 
nation ; British and Portuguese men-of-war at anchor 
and in different states of equipment ; the heights to the 
south crowned with batteries, villages and vineyards 
descending down their sides to the very skirts of the 
water ; the numerous pleasure-boats gliding swiftly 
across the river in various directions ; the long unin- 
terrupted line of palaces, convents, houses, running 
along the shore from Belem to Lisbon, under the ele- 
vated ridge upon which the splendid residence of the 
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Portngnefle Borenigiu, the Ajoda, is erected; and 
then the beaateoua city itself, with its domea Bnd 
towers and gorgeons bnildingB, extended over its msnj 
hills ; nnd, shore sU, the deep blue of the heaven's 
dazxling canopy sbove, — forma combination of (^ects, 
the Btrikiog interest of which can scarcely be repre- 
sented to a northern imagination.'' 

Mr. Hobhoose, in a note to Lord Byron's lines 
" written after swimming from Sestos to Abydos," says, 
" My companicm had before made a more perilons, 
bat leas celebrated passage ; for I recollect that, when 
we were in Portagal, he swam from Old Lisbon to 
Bd^n Castle; and having to contend with a tide and 
Goonter current, the wind bkwing freshly, was bat little 
less than two hoars in crossing." 



LISBON, 

FROM FORT ALMADA. 

Drawn by C. Stanfieldf A,R.A,from a Sketch by W, Page, 

*' What beauties doth Lisboa first unfold ! 
Her image floating on that noble tide, 
Which poets vainly pave with sands of gold, 
But now whereon a thousand keels did ride 
Of mighty strength, since Albion was allied, 
And to the Lusians did her aid afford : 
A nation swoln with ignorance and pride, 
Who lick, yet loathe, the hand that waves the sword. 

To save them from the wrath of Gaul's unsparing lord. 

" But whoso entereth within this town, 

That sheening for celestial seems to be. 

Disconsolate will wander up and down 

'Mid many things unsightly to strange ee ; 

For hut and palace shew like filthily, 

The dingy denizens are reared in dirt ; 

No personage of high or mean degree 

Doth care for cleanness of surtout or shirt. 

Though shent with Egypt's plague, unkempt, unwashed 

unhurt." 

Childe Haroldy canto i. st. 16, 17. 



scries of views of incomparable grandeur. To the 
north the whole expanse of Lisbon is seen covering 
the opposite hills, and forming a brilliant border to 
the Tagus. To the west, that noble river is seen con- 
tinuing its majestic course, and flowing into the Atlantic 
ocean, between the distant towers of St. Julian and of 
Biigio ; and to the east the river spreads out into a vast 
estuary, bounded by a long tract of level country. To 
the south the heights of Almada slope down into a 
valley covered with vineyards, behind which there is 
A gradual ascent of wooded hills, till, at a distance 
of several miles, the horizon is bounded by the moun- 
tainous ridge of the Serra d'Arabida, having the re- 
markable castle-crowned rock of Palmella towards the 
enst, and the distant Moorish castle of Cezimbra towards 
the west. In the view annexed, the spectator is sup- 
{Kiaed to be looking up the river, in a north-east direc- 
tion. Part of Lisbon occupies the left of the scene. 
The convent of the Penha de Franca stands on the 
triost distant hill on that side. A little on the right, 
on the adjoining hill, is the chapel of Nossa Senhora 
da Monte. The castle is seen covering the hill yet 
farther to the right ; and the towers of the church of 
St, Vincente, tlie place of interment of the Portuguese 
monarchs, crown the summit of the hill near the ex- 
tremity of the city. In the line with the towers of 
St. Vincente, but nearer to the spectator, are the old 
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LISBON. 

brown towers of the cathedral ; and in its front; close 
to the Tagus, are the buildings enclosing the Praga do 
Commercio: these, with the Alfandega, or custom- 
house, the naval arsenal, and the Caes de Sodre, form 
together an imposing range of edifices. Numerous 
vessels are spread over the broad bosom of the Tagus ; 
the whole, combined with the bold precipitous height 
of Almada in the foreground, form a striking and 
interesting landscape.'* 
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CINTRA. 



Dravm by C. Stanfieldy A,R»A. from a Sketch by Capt, Elliot. 



" Lo ! Cintra's glorious Eden intervenes 
In variegated maze oftmount and glen. 
Ah me ! what hand can pencil guide, or pen, 
To follow half on which the eye dilates 
Through views more dazzling unto mortal ken 
Than those whereof such things the bard relates, 

Who to the awe-struck world unlocked Elysium's gates ? 

" The horrid crags by toppling convent crown'd. 
The cork-trees hoar that clothe the shaggy steep, 
The mountain moss by scorching skies imbrown*d, 
The sunken glen whose sunless shrubs must weep. 
The tender azure of the unruffled deep. 
The orange tints that gild the greenest bough. 
The torrents that from cliff to valley leap. 
The vine on high, the willow-branch below, 

Mix*d in one mighty scene, with varied beauty glow." 

Childe Harold, canto i. st. 18, 19. 
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The village of Cintra, about fifteen miles from the 
capital, is perhaps, in every respect, the most delightful 
in Europe : it contains beauties of every description, 
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CINTRA. 

natural and artifieml. Palaces and gardens rising in 
the midst of rocks, cataracts, and precipices ; convents 
on atupendouB heights ; a distant view of the sea and 
the TagnB: and besides (though that is a secondary 
consideration) is remarkable as the scene of Sir Hew 
Dalrymple's convention. It unites in itself all the 
wildness of the Western Highlands witli the verdure of 
the South of France." — Moore's Life of Lord Jltfron, 
vol. i. 12mo. p.280. 

The " Convention of Cintra" is the name given in 
history to an event by which the advantages gained by 
our gallant army at Vimeira were most di^racefully 
sacrificed in the impolitic convention of Sir Hew Dal- 
lymple ; but Colonel Napier states, in bis " History of 
the Peninsular War," that " the armistice, the nego- 
tiations, the convention itself, and the execution of its 
provisions, were all commenced, conducted, and con- 
cluded, at the distance of thirty miles from Cintra, 
with which place they had not the slightest connexion, 
political, military, or local." Opposed to this we have 
MatliewB, in his " Diary of an Invalid," one who is leas 
likely to be acquainted with the facts, hut who asserts, in 
closing some remarks upon the royal palace at Cintra, 
" Hard by is the palace of the Marquess Marialva, 
famous for the Cintra convention. Tlje ink which was 
spilt on this memorable occasion is still visible upon the 
floor — scattered, as it is said, by Junot, in an ebullition 




of spleen, when he put his name to the instrument ; but 
surely he had not the most cause for vexation." 

Every traveller speaks of Cintra as a scene of 
striking and singular beauty : its pure air offers, like 
that of Richmond to the citizens of London, a tempt- 
ation to the iuhabitants of Lisbon to spend their 
Sundays where they can breathe its freshness. Cintra 
is fifteen miles from Lisbon. Dr. Soutbey, in his 
" Letters," says, " I know not bow to describe to you 
the strange beauties of Cintra. It is perhaps more 
beautiful than sublime — more grotesque than beautiful ; 
yet I never beheld scenery more calculated to fill the 
mind with admiration and delight. This immense rock, 
or mountain, is in part covered with scanty herbage; 
in parts it rises into conical hills, formed of such 
immense stones, and piled so strangely, that all the 
machinery of deluges and volcanoes must fail to satisfy 
the inquiry for their origin. Nearly at the base stands 
the town of Cintra, and its palace, an old irregular pile 
with two chimneys, each shaped like a glass-house. 
But the abundance of wood forms the most striking 
feature in this retreat from the Portuguese summer. 
The houses of the English are seen scattered on the 
ascent, half hid among cork-trees, elms, oaks, hazels, 
walnuts, the tall canes, and the rich green of the lemon- 
gardens. On one of the mountain-eminences stands 
the Penha convent, visible from the hills near Lisbon. 




On another are the ruina of a Moorish cEistle, and a 
ciMtom within its lioundaries, kept always full hy B 
(ijiring of the purest water that rises in it. From this 
elevation the eye stretches over a hare and melancholy 
country, to Lisbon on the one side, and, on the other, 
to the distant convent of Mafra : tlie Atlantic bounding 
llie greater part of the prospect, I cannot, without a 
tedious minuteness, describe the ever-varying prospects 
tlint the many eminences of this wild rock present, or 
the little green lanes, over whose bordering lemon- 
gardens tlie evening wind blows so cool and rich." 

Murphy, who published his " Travels in Portugal" 
in 1795, says, p. 244, that " about thirty years ago, a 
foreign gentleman discovered a mine of loadstone in 
this nioiintnin. What suggested the idea of it were 
the herbs that grew immediately over it, which were 
of a pale colour, and more feeble than the adjacent 
planU of the same species. Having dug about six feet 
deep, he found a tine vein; but as the mountain is a 
mass of disjoinleil rocks and clay, he could not proceed 
further without propping as he exca%-aled. Government 
ther*ifor«. apprehending the prtxluoe would not defray the 
ej(iR'»sf, ordered it to be shut up." Is this fact capable 
of bt'ing illustmted by el ectrico- magnetic researches ? 

All travellers seem to agree upon the strikingly 
beautiful effect of (he first app«u«uce of Ciatra. Thus 
Kinwv describe* it : 



" We at length began to wind round the rock on 
which a little chapel is situated, to the left above the 
road, when Cintra was at once disclosed to our longing 
expectations, with its forest scenery of oak and cork- 
trees, its royal palace, numerous quintas shining amid 
the orange and lemon-groves which adorn the declivity 
of the Moorish Ijill, and a lovely valley to tlie right, 
where nature is beheld in her richest and greenest 
garb, extending down to the sea, whose golden waves 
^ reflected at the moment the rays of the setting sun ; 
and sunsets can in no part of the world be more asto- 
nishing and glorious than in Portugal. When Lisbon 
is entirely burnt up and fainting under oppressive heat, 
the inhabitants of this favoured spot are enjoying their 
mountain -rills and delightfully refreshing verdure, and 
an atmosphere more than ten degrees cooler, from its 
northern aspect, than at the capital." — Portugal Illus- 
trated, p. 128. 

But all these accounts are heightened in effect by 
being brought into immediate contrast, by authors who 
have just escaped the filth, and heat, and discomfort of 
Lisbon ; and something of tlie same feeling is imparted 
to their readers, to whom the description of fountains, 
gardens, fresh breezes, and pure air, is made to follow 
the di^usting account of tliose offences which in Lisbon 
had passed " betwixt the wind and their nobility." 
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MAFRA. 

■B bii D. J!o5(rlj,/rori. a Sktlch by C. Lanjyitr. 




" Yet Mafra shall one moment claim delay, 

Where dwelt of yore ihe Lusians' luckless queen ; 
And church and court did mingle their array. 
And mass and revel were alternate seen — 
Lordlings and fr^res— ill-sorted fry I ween ! 
But here the Babylonian whore hath built 
A dome, where flaunts she in such glorious sheen, 
That men forget the blood that she hath spilt. 

And bow the knee to pomp that loves to varnish guilt." 

Childe Harold, canto i, at. 29. 

" About ten miles to the right of Cintra/' says 
Lord ByroD, in n letter to his mother, " is the palace of 
Mafra, tile boast of Portugal, as it might be of any 
country, in point of magnificence, without elegance. 
There is a convent annexed : the monks, who possess 
large reveuues, are courteous enough, aud understand 
Latiu ; so that we had a long conversation. They have 
a large library, aud asked me if the English had any 
bookg in their country." 

The palace of Mafra is one of thoee numerous ex- 
amples of mngnificent structures raised in consequence 
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of vows made during the gufferings or enibairassmeiits 
of thoBe who had the power to perform them ; John V. 
(the fourth monarcli of the house of Braganza) having, 
doling a dangerous iUness, vowed to erect, upon his 
recovery, a convent for the use of the poorest friary in 
the kingdom; and finding upon utquiry that this was 
at Mafra, where twelve Franciscans lived together iu 
s hut, be redeemed his vow, by erecting there, in 1717, 
the present gorgeous palace. 

" Mafra ! At this place is an amazing structure — a 
palace and convent founded by the late king, in con- 
sequence of a vow made by him to Saint Anthony ; 
emulating, through vanity and a desire of religious 
fame, the ostentation of Philip EL, who built the 
Eecurial. It is a most stupendous work, but bears 
not so noble an appearance as the Elscunal, tliough it 
is much more decorated, and richer in marble. The 
vestry, consistory, and rectory, are handsome. In the 
church the altars are cosily ; and there are many very 
fine marble columns, each of one block. The convent 
was originally intended for the Franciscans. 

" In the palace are prodigious suites of apartments, 
as its extent is the external square, the convent and 
church forming the internal. The room intended for 
the library is very spacious and handsome. Here 
centre pride and poverty, folly and arrogance;. — a 
Stately palace with bare walls, a sumptuous convent 



for supercilious priests!" — Jftyor Dalryvtple's Traveh 
j« Spain and Portugal, p. 135. 

Kinaey, in his " Portugal Illustrated," p. 452, says, 
— " The dome and towers of the palace presented 
themselves a long time to our view before we reached 
the town, which we at length effected by a steep ascent, 
tinder an almost interminable line of high wall, by 
which the royal park (the Tapada de Mafra) attached 
to the building, is surrounded. 

" The extent of this noble structure ts prodigious; 
it contains at once a palace, a convent, and a church of 
imposing magnitude ; and it is proudly termed the 
Escurial of Portugal. Mafra is about twenty miles 
north of Lisbon, and is surrounded by a bleak and 
solitary country within view of the sea. It was con- 
sidered a place of great strength in the time of the 
Moors, who built a fortress here, of which, however, no 
vestiges are discoverable at the present day. On this 
spot, John v., who surrendered himself to a corrupt 
nobility, an intriguing and artful priesthood, and 
women of had character, not contented with the vain 
display of having elevated the church of Lisbon into a 
patriarchate, to vie with that of St. Peter's at Rome, 
employed bis troops in the erection of an edifice that 
was to eclipse, by its splendour and magnificence, the 
glories of the Spanish Escurial. The construction was 
confided to a foreign architect ; its embellishments were 




completed by Dutch, Frendi, mid Ilaliao artists; ant] 
the splfudiil vpstments tii silk for tW service of the 
priests were mamifactured at Lyons. The marbles, 
which resemble wood witli work inlaid, are principally 
the productioiis of the mountain overlooking Cintra, 
and nf thp celebrated quarry of Pero-Piuheiro. The 
six colo^al columns in red marble, of one single block, 
which decorate the three chief altars of the church, 
and the large panels of marble, perfectly black, which 
adorn the lower part of the side walls, justly challenge 
the adniiratlou of travellers. The six organs in the 
chapel are extremely handsome, and their tones per- 
fectly correspond with the richness of their external 
ornaments. This sumptuous building might be supposed 
to commemorate the triumph of folly, bigotry, and the 
inqubition. The Marquis of Pombal converted it into 
some useful purposes during the reign of Joseiih, and 
msmiseed the monks; but on the death of that monarch 
they were restored, by an imbecile and superstitiouB 
queen, to the full enjoyment of all their privil^es of 
penance, fast, mass, and inu^;e-worehip, within the 
palace. 

" The greater portion of the windows have no 
glass in them, and are closed with ehutters painted 
red, which give the whole building a moat shabby 
appearance." 

Murphy, in his " Travels in Portugal," writes thus of 




Mafra : — " It occupiee more ground than the Escurial, 
and the treasures lavished upon it, if properly applied, 
would raise a ])ile much superior to llie Escurial in 
point of architecture ; but, unfortunately, the designer 
of it had neither a mind to conceive, nor a hand to 
execute, a design for a glebe-house, much less a baailick 
and royal palace. The name of this mechanic was 
Frederic Ludovici ; he was a native of Germany, and 
a goldsmith by profession. Having amassed a consi- 
derable fortune in eseciiting the gold and silver utensils 
for the patriarchal church, he was appointed, under the 
specious title of architect, to design and execute this 
fabric, through the interest of one of his majeafy's 
niriiislers, with whom his money had skater weiglit 
than his talents. 

" The plan of this edificu forms a quadrangle, 
measuring from east to west 760 feet, and from north 
to south 670 feet. In the centre of the west front is 
a sort of an Ionic hexastyle portico, which leads to the 
church ; at each aide is a pavilion, one for the accom- 
modation of the royal family, the other for the patriarch 
and mitred canons. At the rear of the building is a 
monastery with three hundred cells. It has also a 
college, instituted in 1772, by Joseph I." 

Mr. Murphy, as an architect, may quarrel justly 
with the style ; but none can see the Palace of Mafra 
without being struck with its vastncss and the niogni- 
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MAID OF SARAGOZA. 

Drawn by F, Stonef from a Sketch, 

" Is it for this the Spanish maid, aroused, 
Hangs on the willow her unstrung guitar, 
And, all unsex*d, the anlace hath espoused. 
Sung the loud song, and dared the deed of war ? 
And she, whom once the semblance of a scar 
Appaird, an owlet's larum chill'd with dread, 
Now views the column-scattering bay 'net jar, 
The falchion flash, and o'er the yet warm dead 

Stalks with Minerva's step where Mars might quake to tread. 

Ye who shall marvel when you hear her tale. 
Oh ! had you known her in her softer hour, 
Mark'd her black eye that mocks her coal-black veil. 
Heard her light, lively tones in lady's bower. 
Seen her long locks that foil the painter's power. 
Her fairy form, with more than female grace, 
Scarce would you deem that Saragoza's tower 
Beheld her smile in Danger's Gorgon face. 
Thin the closed ranks, and lead in Glory's fearful chase. 

Her lover sinks — she sheds no ill-timed tear ; 
Her chief is slain — she fills his fatal post; 
Her fellows flee — she checks their base career ; 
The foe retires — she heads the sallying host : 



MAID OF SARACOZA. 



Who can appease like her a lover's ghost? 
Who can avenge so well a leader's fall ? 
What maid retrieve when maa's flushed hope n lost t 
Who hang so fiercely on the flying Gaul, 
Foil'd by a woman's hand, before a balter'd wall ?" 

Childe Harold, canto i. St. 54, 5, 6. 

" Such," says Lord Byron, in a note, " were the 
exploits of tlie Maid of Saragoza, who by her Talour 
elevated herself to the highest rank of heroines. When 
the author was at Serille, she walked daily on the 
Prado, decorated with medals and orders, by command 
of the Junta." The editor of Murray's complete 
edition of Lord Byron's Works, adds r " Tlie exploits of 
Angiistina, the faiiions heroine of both the sieges of 
SaragoKa, are recorded at length in one of the most 
splendid chapters of Southey's ' History of the Penin- 
sular War." At the time when she first attracted notice, 
by mounting a battery where her lover had fallen, and 
working a gun in his room, she was in her twenty- 
second year, exceedingly pret^, and in a soft feminine 
style of beauty. She has further had the honour to he 
ptunted by Wilkie, and alluded to in Wordsworth's 
* Dissertation on the Convention (misnamed) of Cintra,' 
where a noble passage concludes in these words: — 
' Saragoza has exemphfied a melancholy, yea, a dismal 
truth, yet consolatory and full of joy, that when a 
people are called suddenly to fight for their liberty, and 
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are sorely pressed upon, their beat field of battle is the 
floors upon wliich their children have played; the 
chambers where the family of each man has slept; 
upon or oniler the roofs by which they have been shel- 
tered ; in the gardens of their recreation ; in the street, 
or in the market-place ; before the altars of their tem- 
ples, and among their congregated dwellings, blazing 
or uprooted.'" 

Southey, in his most interesting account of the 
memorable Siege of Saragoza, says of this heroine, 
" Augustina Saragoza, a handsome woman of the lower 
class, about twenty-two years of age, arrived at this bat- 
tery with refreshments at a time when not a man who 
defended it was lefl alire, so tremendous was the fire 
which the French kept up against it. For a moment, 
the citizens hesitated to re-man the guns; — Augustina 
sprang forward over the dead and dying, suatched a 
match from the hand of a dead artilleryman, and fired 
off a six-and-twenty pounder; then jumping upon the 
gun, made a solemn vow never to quit it alive during 
the siege. Such a sight could not but animate with 
fresh courage all who beheld it. The Saragozans rushed 
into the baltery, and renewed their fire with greater 
vigour than ever, and the French were repulsed here, 
and at all other points, with great slaughter," 

" The women were eminently conspicuous in their 
exertions, regardless of the shot and shells which fell 
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sbont them, and braving the flames of the huilding — 
womea of all nmks assisted : they formed themselves 
into companies — -some to relieve the wounded; some 
to cany water, wine, and provisions, to those who 
defended the gates. When circumstances force them 
oot of the sphere of their ordinary nature, and compel 
tbem to exercise manly virtues, they display them in 
the highest degree ; and when they are once awakened 
to a sense of patriotism, they carry its principle to its 
most heroic pitch." 

" The noble defence," says Mr. Locker, " of this city 
against the French army mider Lefebvre Desnouettes, 
in 1808, renders it an object of universal interest; after 
an interval of five years, we found it still in ruins, the 
inhabitants being too poor to restore even their private 
dwellings. Saragoza (Csesarea Augusta), once a Roman 
station, is the capital of the kingdom of Arragon. It 
stands in an extensive plain, fruitful in olive-yards and 
vineyards. We crossed the Gallego, a tributary stream 
which falls in below the town, and soon after entered 
it by the bridge of the Ebro. The wreck of the public 
buildings, destroyed during the bombardment, associated 
in our minds with the heroic exploits of the inhabitants, 
compelled us to pause at every step to obsene the 
ravages of the shot and shells; and this interest in- 
creased on reaching the principal street, El Cozo — 
every door and window which remained bore the marks 




of ballets ; for here the Samgozans fought their iava- 
ders hand to hand : while the French took [wssession 
of one side, the citizens maintained the other, disputing 
every inch of ground between them. The walla which 
separated tlie houses were pulled down, and this long 
street was thus converted into two immense forts. 
Loop-holes were opened for musketry, embrasures were 
broken through the front walls, and camion brought 
up from within, whicli spread destruction from side to 
aide. Every expedient practised in more regular sieges 
was tried in succession ; mines and counter-mines were 
carried below the pavement, and exploded underneath 
the opposite houses. The dead lay in heaps between the 
combatants, threatenmg a pestilence more terrible than 
the sword. Every church and convent — nay, every 
building capable of defence, became a military position. 
Priests were seen defending their altars, and pouring out 
their blood at the foot of the cross. Among the most con- 
spicuous of these was Padre Santiago Saes, who took the 
lead in every hazardous enterprise. Females rivalled the 
most undaunted of their fellow-citizens. The Portilia 
was saved by the gallantry of Augustina Saragoza, a 
fine young woman, who, when none else survived in 
the battery, snatched a match from the hands of a dead 
artilleryman, and renewed the 6re on the besiegers," 

The convent of Sta Engracia gives name to one of 
the gates of Saragoza, to which it stands contiguous. 




MAID OF SARAGOZA. 

On the 3rd of August the French opened a tremendous 
fire on Sta Engracia, which soon burst into flames. 
Seizing the advantage, they pushed on two strong 
columns, which, after a most desperate conflict, gained 
possession of the quarter of Sta Engracia, from whence 
they immediately summoned the inhabitants to sur- 
render. The proposal and the reply were equally 
laconic : — 

Proposal — " Quartel General, Sta Engracia. 
" La capitiilacion." 

Answer — " Quartel General, Saragoza. 
" Guerra al cuchilto. 

" Palafox." 
f Lord Byron, 

n to the knife ; " 



an energetic expression of determination, which will 
longer endure in the poetry of Lord Byron than the city 
and site of the event be known among men. 

Such was the success of these enthusiastic exer- 
tions, that the enemy were driven into a narrow circuit; 
the citizens gradually regained the greater part of 
their town ; and Lefebvre, having set fire to the quarter 
of Sta Engracia on the night of the 13th of August, 
withdrew his troops from the contest, leaving the 
defenders to enjoy the triumph of their patriotism. 



CADIZ. 

Drau»i by Lieut.-Cot. Bally. 

" Adieu, fair Cadiz! yea, a long adieu ! 

Who may forget how well thy walls have stood 'i 

When all were chaDging, thou alone wert true, 

First to be free, and last to be subdued. 

And if amidst a scene, a shock so rude, 

Some native blood was seen tliy streets to die, 

A traitor only fell beneath the feud ; 

Here all were noble save nobility — 
None hugg'd a conquerer's chain save fallen chivalry !" 
Ckilde Harold, canto i. at. 85. 

With Cadiz Lord Byron expresBed his satisfection 
in terms of unqualified praise: " Cadiz, sweet Cadiz! 
— it is the first spot in the creation. The heauty of its 
streets and mansions is only excelled by the loveliness 
of its inhabitants." " Cadiz is the most delightful town 
I ever beheld, very different from our English cities in 
every respect except cleanliness (and it is as clean as 
London), but still beautiful, and full of the finest women 



in Spain, tbe Cadiz belles being the Lancaabire witches 
of tbeir land." 

In all ages tbe females of Cadiz bave been famous 
ibr tbeir singular grace and beauty. Under tbe Roman 
domination tbeir fame knew no other limits than those 
of tbe empire, throughout which they were noted for 
their eiegancef their gaiety, and tbeir powers of fasci- 
nation; and, if we may believe the " Childe's" report 
above, the race bae by no means degenerated in these 
days of the basquifia and mantilla. 

" Cadiz is situated at the extremity of a peninsula 
which stretches out into the ocean north-westward from 
the island of Leon. South of this peninsula is tbe open 
ocean, stretching away towards the Mediterranean 
straits, while on tbe north is a deep bay formed by 
the peninsula itself and tbe Spanish coast, running in 
tbe direction of Cape Saint Vincent. Tbe open bay 
furnishes a harbour which ia not always secure, for the 
north-west winds sometimes bring in a heavy and dan- 
gerous sea ; but tlie inner port, where the navy-yard is 
situate, is at oil times safe and commodious. This ad- 
mirable station for the pursuits of commerce attracted 
the attention of the earliest navigators. So long ago as 
eight centuries before the Christian era, the Plioeoicians, 
having founded Carthage and pushed their dominions 
beyond the pillars of Hercules even to Britain, were 
induced to establisti seveml colonies on tbe coast of 




Spain, where the abundance of silver and gold attracted 
them, even more than the fertility of the soil and the 
amenity of the climate. Of these colonies Gades was 
the principal." 

" Cadiz also contained many Phoenician, Greek, and 
Roman inscriptions and other antiquities. Among them 
was an odd epitaph, found upon the tomb of some man- 
hating cynic, who thought he had fled to the end of the 
earth. It ran, ' Heliodorus, a Carthaginian madman, 
ordered me by bis will to be put into this sarcophagus, 
at this farthest extremity of the globe, that he might see 
whether any one more mad than himself would come 
03 far as this place to see him ! ' All these memorials 
of the past vanished in 1597, when Elizabeth sent her 
favourite Esses, with two hundred ships and fifteen thou- 
sand men, including seamen and soldiers, to avenge the 
insults of the haughty Philip and his Invincible Armada. 
Lord Effingham commanded the fleet, accompanied 
by all the gallnjit spirits of the day: Lord Thomas 
Howard, Sir Co'niiers Clifford, Sir George Carew, Sir 
Francis Vere, and Sir Walter Raleigh. The destination 
of the fleet was not known until after it put to sea, and 
thus it arrived oft' Cadiz without any intimation. Essex, 
when he bad prevailed upon the cautious admiral to 
make the attack, was informed that the queen, careful 
of his liie, had ordered that he should keep himself in 
the ceutre of the fleet. He promised to do so ; but no 





sooner did he see Sir Walter Raleigh leading boldly 
into the inoer h&rboar, under a dreadful fire from tbe 
batteries on either side, than, throwing his bat over- 
board, he gave way to his impatience, and pressed at 
once forward into the thickest of the fire. The inner 
harbonr was fiill of ships newly arrived, and laden with 
bullion and the precious commodities of America. These 
were run on shore by the Spanish admiral, the Duke of 
Medina ; and when he saw that the headlong valom* of 
the English was about to prove SQCcesefol, he caused 
them to be fired. Leaving this scene of conflagration, 
Enex got possession of Puntahs, and, no longer ruled 
by any will bat his own, marched with his soldiers along 
the narrow causeway which leads fiom Leon to Cadiz, 
and, regardless of the batteries that swept his ranks, 
stormed the city sword in hand. The Spaniards fought 
as usual, from house to house, and many of the English 
were slain : of the Spaniards many more, not less than 
four thousaud, but none in cold blood. When the re- 
sistance ceased, the town was given over to plunder, 
and the generals having taken their stations in the town- 
hall, the principal inhabitants came to kiss their feet. 
The priests and nuns were dismissed unconditionally ; 
hut the rest of the population were compelled to give 
hostages for the payment of a stipulated ransom. This 
done, the treasure was embarked, the inhabitants were 
driven from their homes, and the city was delivered to 




the flameg. Thus perished Cadiz, and with her the 
statue of Alexander, and every trace of her pristine 
great nees.* 

" Upon the later glories and still later misfortunes 
of Cadiz it Is unnecessary to enlarge. The commercial 
prosperity of the city; the thousand masts that filled its 
port, when this was the only comer of the peninsula 
untrod by the foot of the usurper ; the fearless procla- 
mation of the constitution of the year 1812 hy the 
Spanish Cortes under the very fire of Matagorda ; tlie 
later revolution in the same island of Leon by Riego 
and Quiroga, and the very troops who were about 
to depart to replace the cast-off fetters of the free 
Americans; and, finally, the gloomy drama of 1823, — 
are all things of yesterday, in the recollection of every 



' " The plunder is said to have amounted to eight millions of 
ducats, and six millions perished with the fleet. The loss by the 
universal conflagration, like the misery consequent upon it, is of 
e inestimable. Sec IIume,Mariana, James's History of the Straits, 
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CAGLIARI, 

SARDINIA. 

Drouni by W. Watall, A.R.A, 

" My next stage is Cctgliari, in Sardinia, where I shall be 
presented to his majesty. I have a most superb uniform 
as a court dreas, indispensable in travelling." — Life of 
Byron, vol. i. p. 284. Letter dated Gibraltar, AugA8Q9. 

At that time the Court existed only at Cagliari, the 
capital of the iBland of Sardinia — the sole territory 
(o which the dominion of the King of Sardinia was 
then reduced. Napoleon had driven him from hia 
possessions on the continent, and converted Savoy and 
Piedmont into numerous departments ; among these 
were Leman, Mont Blanc, Marengo, the Stura, the 
Sesia, the Doire, and the Po ; and Turin had shrunk 
into the insignificance of being only the chief place of 
the latter. These departments were incorporated with 
France ! and the subjects of his Majesty of Sardinia 
had been reduced from nearly five millions, to five 
hundred thousand ! 

Our passage to Sardinia," says Gait, in his " Life 
of Lord Byron," " was tardy, owing to calms ; but, in 



Is, p1«aaDL Abont the third d»T, l^roo 
relented from his rapt mood, as if he feh it was out of 
place, and became plavful, and disposed to contribate 
his (air proportion to the general endeavoor to while 
atray the tedioosae^ of the dull roya^. Among other 
expedients for that porpo^e, we had recoor^ to shooting 
at bottles. Bjron sopphed tlie pistols, and was the 
beat shot, bat not very pre-eminently so. In the calms, 
the jolly-boat was sereral times lowered ; and on one of 
those occasions, his lordship, with the captain, canght 
a turtle — I rather think two; we likewise hooked a 
shark, part of which was dressed for breaklast, and 
tasted, withont relish. 

" As we approached the Gulf of Cagli&ri, in Sardims, 
a strong north wind came from the shore, and we had a 
whole day of disagreeable tacking ; but next morning — 
it was Sunday — we found ourselves at anchor near the 
Mole, where we landed. Byron, with the captain, rode 
out some distance into the country, while I walked 
with Mr, Hobhouse about the town : we left our cards 
for the consul, and Mr. Hill, the ambassador, who 
invited us to dinner. In the evening we landed again, 
to avail ourselves of the inWtation; and on this occa- 
sion, Byron and his companion dressed themselves as 
aides-de-camp — a circumstance which, at the time, 
appeared less exceptionable in the yonng peer than in 
tlie commoner. 




" Had we parted at Cagliari, it is probable that I 
should have retained a. much more favourable recollec- 
tion of Mr. Hobhouse than of Lord Byron, for he was a 
cheerful companion, full of odd and droll stories, which 
he told extremely well ; he was also good-humoured 
and intelligent — altogether an advantageous specimen 
of a well-educated English gentleman. Moreover, I 
was at the time afflicted with a nervous dejection, which 
the occasional exhilaratioD produced by his anecdotes 
and college tales often materially dissipated ; though, for 
the most part, they were more after the maimer and the 
matter of Swift than Addison. 

" I shall always remember Cagliari with particular 
pleasure ; for it so happened that i formed there three 
of the most t^eeable acquaintances of my life, and one 
of them was with Lord Byron ; for sdthough we had 
been eight days together, I could not preriously have 
accounted myself acquainted with hie lordship." 
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ETNA. 

Drawn by W, Purser. 

** The fire in the cavern of Etna conceaUd, 
Still mantles unseen in its secret recess ; 
At length in a volume terrific reveal'd, 
No torrent can quench it, no bounds can repress." 

Hours of Idleness, vol. i. 12mo. p. 153. 

Lord Byron, in a letter to Mr. H. Drury, dated 
from the Salsette frigate, May 3, 1810, says, " I have 
crossed Portugal, traversed the south of Spain, visited 
Sardinia, Sicily^ Malta, and thence passed into Turkey:" 
but it does not appear that he landed in Sicily, or saw 
Etna except from sea. In a letter to Moore, dated 
Venice, April 11, 1817, he says, *' and I have passed 
by Etna ;" and, again, in the 4th canto of *' Childe 
Harold," stanza 74 : 

** I've looked on Ida with a Trojan's eye — 
Athos, Olympus, £tna«'' 

If he saw it from sea, it could not have been on his 
way to Malta, as the following statement from Mr. Gralt 




will shew ; and Uiough Medwin makes hun say, *' But 
Psestum cannot surpass the ruins of Agrigentum, which 
I saw by moonlight," Gait, who was his companion 
from Gibraltar to Malta, sajs, in his " Life of Byron," 
" Having landed the mail at Girgenti, we stretched 
orer to Malts." No mention is made of their landing 
any of the passengers there. If, however, they had 
gone on shore, and ascended to the site of the fortress 
of ancient Agrigentum, which overlooks a vast extent 
of country, this eplendid object might have been seen. 

" It was from this eminence," says Russell, in his 
" Tour through Sicily," " that we first beheld the 
hnming Etiui, although upwards of ninety miles dis- 
tant, whose Alpine summit, white with et^naal enow, 
distinctly appeared, not only above all the intermediate 
mountains, but also above the very clouds." 

The Editor has been obliged by a note from Mr, 
Gait, in which he says, " I do not recollect that after 
we landed the mail at Girgenti, and bore away for 
Malta, we saw Mount Etna. — 1 rather think not, as 
the day was hazy ; but, if my recollection serves me 
right, we saw it soon before or al^r we made the 
fgadian islands. Lord Byron, before his return to 
England, had never been in Sicily : I believe he alludes 
chiefly to the view of Etna seen in going from Malta 
to the dominions of Ali Pacha ; in that i)art of his 
voyage he would have a much better view of the 
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moantain then in any other ; besides, Agrigentum 
stands very high, and he was never on shore there. 
In the voyage alluded to, he might not be further from 
Etna than thirty miles. I have seen Etna from Maha ; 
go that I have no doubt, if his lordship took the trouble, 
it was in his power many times to have seen Etna from 
the sea. It will surprise you, perhaps, to hear, that I 
do not think he had much taste for the picturesque, 
though a very lively feeling on interesting scenes, espe- 
cially where the associations were exciting : it was more 
associations than sights in which he delighted." 

Holland, iti bis " Travels," mentions Etna as 
" that vast volcano, which rises from its base, on these 
shores, with a majesty and singleness of fomi and 
outline which render it almost unique among the moun- 
tains of the world. Though the year was now far 
advanced, I was fortunate in my ascent of Etna, and 
accomplished all I could desire in the survey of its 
wonders of landscape, and of those volcanic phenomena 
which bear with them tlie record of nearly thirty cen- 
turies, and of no fewer than sixty eruptions." 

The remarkable form of Etna — a volcanic cone 
— makes it not only an object of grandeur and sub- 
limity from whatever point it is seen, but the panoramic 
view from it, extending to a vast distance, bounded in 
great part by the sea, and including nearly the whole 
island of Sicily, makes the attainment of its summit. 
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which is upwards of ) 1,000 English feet above the sea, 
whose waves break upon ils base, an object of ambition 
to all IraTellere in Sicily- The success or failure of this 
adventurons excursion occupies a part of their journals ; 
and where they have succeeded, few scenes are more 
vivid and inspiring than that which a sunrise, seen 
fironi the summit of Etna, produces. 

The Rev. T. S. Hughes, in his " Travels in Sicily 
and Greece," p. 116, gives the following account: — 
" Anxious expectation more than doubled the time in 
which we waited for the appearance of the sun ; but 
we felt none of those unpleasant sensations in a diffi- 
culty of respiration which are said to arise from the 
tenuity of the atmoaphere, and of which many travellers 
have complained. At this amazing altitude the mind 
seems more affected than the body ; the spirit nppcars 
elevated by the change, and dismissing those cares and 
passions which disturb its serenity below, rises from the 
contemplation of this sublime scenery to the adoration 
of its divine Architect. 

" At length faint streaks of light shooting athwart 
the horizon, which became brighter and brighter, an- 
nounced the approach of the great luminary of day ; 
and when he sprang up in splendid majesty, supported 
as it were on a throne of golden clouds, that fine Scrip- 
tural image of the giant rejoicing to run his course. 
Hashed across my mind. As he ascended in the sky, 
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his rays glittered on the mountB in-tops, and Sicily be- 
came §;ra(Iually visible, expanded like a map beneatli 
our eyes. This effect is most estraordiuary ; nearly all 
the mountains of the island may he dctscried, with cities 
that surmount their anmmits ; more than half the coast, 
with its bays and indentatious, and the promontories of 
Pelorus and Pacliynum, may be traced, aa well as the 
course of riTers from their springs to the sea, sparkling 
like silver bands which encircle the valleys and the 
plains. We were imable to distinguish Malta, though 
I do not on this account douht the relation of others 
who profess to have done so. The Lipari isles were 
very much approximated to view by the refracting 
|>ower of the atmosphere ; as also was the Cnlabrian 
coast. The sides of Etna itself are covered with beau- 
tiful conical hills, from which ancient lavas have issued; 
their exhausted craters are now filled with verdant 
groves of the spreading chestnut, exhibiting the most 
sylvan scenes imaginable. On the plain below, these 
cones would be lofty mountains ; here they appear but 
excrescences that serve to vary and to beaotify the 
ground. 

" I must not foi^t to mention one extraordinary 
phenomenon which we observed, and for which I have 
searched in vain for a satisfactory solution. At the 
extremity of the vast shadow wliich Etna projects 
across the island, appeared a perfect and distinct image 




of tli« mouatain itself, elevated shore the horizon, and 
diminished as if vifw*d iu a concave mirror. Where 
or wiiftt the i-eilector oould be which exhibited this- 
image, I cannot coaceive : we cotild not be mtetaken in 
ila appearance, for all our party observed it, and we 
bad been prep&red for it beforehand by our Catanisn 
irienda. It remained visible abont teit minutes, and 
disappeared se the shadow decreased,* In spite of tha 
cold, which was estreine, we &taid at least an hour 
upon the summit of Etna, to view from tbie lofty 
watch-tower the splendours of creation. Perhaps at 
no point in tlie globe do they appear to so great an 
advantage, for the view is uninterrupted by a single 
obstacle. Unlike other hills of great altitude, which 
are generally surrounded by their aspiring subjects, 
this king of mountains rises alone from the Catanian 
plain ill solitarj- sljile, witliout a rival to ili-jiuti' his 
pre-eminence. Before we left the crater we descended 
into the interior as far as to the first shelving ridge 
before mentioned. Hitherto the ground was solid 
under our feet and the descent gradual, but we could 
advance no further, as the sides of the second stage 
were loose and crumbling. There was a mixed sensa- 
tion of terror and delight iu roaming about this fearful 



* " Mr. Jones observed the same f 
other friends with whom I have conversed upon the snbject ii 
England." 




solitude, 60 completely cut off from the world beloi 
mid from all communication with the human race. 
Observing a large fragment of rock, apparently half a 
ton in weight, lying near the edge, where some old 
eruption had projected it, we succeeded, by the exertion 
of all our strength and the assistance of the guide, to 
roll it back again down the crater. The tremendoae 
noise which ensued from the immense lapse of matter 
which this mass carried down, probably amounting to 
many thousand tons, alarmed us for the consequences ; 
and fearful lest Encelndus in his displeasure might 
return the compliment, we made a hasty retreat. Our 
descent down the cone was very rapid, and at the Casa 
Inglese we remounted our mules.* The ride to-day 

* " The whole aiccot up Mount Etna is compuied at about thirqr 

miles. With regard In its height above the level of the sea, the fol- 
lowing are amongst the calculations that have been made : 

De Saussure 10,963 feetj 

Sit G. Shuckburg 10,954. 

The extreme circuit of its base is considered 180 miles. It is sup- 
posed to be a primitive mountain by Bulfon ; but others maintain, 
with great probability, tliat it is only a vast accumulation of volcanic 
matter. The earliest writers who make meniion ofii as a volcano 
are Pindar and iEscbylus; Homer does not. The first recorded 
eruption was in the time of Pythagoras. To such an extent are llie 
eflects of an eruption of this mountain fell, that, if we may believe the 
Sicilian historians, the fountain Arethusa in Syracuse has been changed 
by it Cram fresh to sail, and the city of Messina suffered an inundation 
by the rise of the water in the strait^,'' 



MALTA. 

Drawn by J. M. W, Turnery R,A, 

" But not in silence pass Calypso's isles,* 
The sister tenants of the middle deep ; 
There for the weary still a haven smiles, 
Though the fair goddess long hath ceased to weep. 
And o'er her cliffs a fruitless watch to keep 
For him who dared prefer a mortal bride : 
Here, too, his boy essay'd the dreadful leap 
Stem Mentor urged from high to yonder tide ; 

While thus of both bereft, the nymph-queen doubly sighed. 

" Her reign is past, her gentle glories gone : 

But trust not this ; too easy youth, beware ! 

A mortal sovereign holds her dangerous throne. 

And thou may'st find a new Calypso there. 

Sweet Florence ! could another ever share 

This wayward, loveless heart, it would be thine : 

But check'd by every tie, I may not dare 

To cast a worthless offjering at thy shrine. 
Nor ask so dear a breast to feel one pang for mine. 

* (Malta and Goza). Goza is said to have been the island of 
Calypso. " The identity of the habitation," says Sir R. C. Hoare, in 
his ** Classical Tour," *^ assigned by poets to the nymph Calypso, 
has occasioned much discussion and variety of opinion. Some place 
it at Malta, and some at Goza." 




" ^uu Harold deeiD'd, as on that lady's e^e 
He look'd, iind met its beam without a thouglit. 
Save Admiration glancing hannless by : 
Love kept aloof, albeit uot far remote. 
Who knew his votary of^en lost aod caught. 
But knew him as his wor:jhippeT no more. 
And ne'er again the boy his bosom sought : 
Since now he vainly ui^ed him to adore. 

Well deem'd the little god his ancient sway was o'er." 

Chiide Harold, canto ii. st. 29, &c. 

It i8 remarkable, that though Lord Byron visited 
Malta OD hb way to Greece, and sjteDt three weeks in 
the island, he never alludes to it hy name in his poems, 
and only leaves us to infer, in the above stanza, that 
Malta is on« of " Calypso's isles," by naming in the 
note, Goz», one of the group. It is the more remark- 
able, since it was during this stay at Malta that he 
formed the acquaintance with Mrs. Spencer Smith, the 
" Fair Florence" of his " Chiide Harold." Struck with 
her romantic history, and charmed and interested by 
her manners, and even her eccentricity, she became one 
of those beings which were mixed up with the poetry of 
his life and thoughts; and bis remembrance of her 
produced many beautifiil stanzas expressive of his 
admiration and regard : the following, which were ad- 
dressed to her, were written at Malta. 



MALTA. 



TO FLORENCE. 

" O Lady ! when I left the shore, 

The distant shore which gave me birth, 
I hardly thought to grieve once more, 
To quit anothef spot on earth : 

Yet here, amidst this barren isle, 

Where panting Nature droops the head. 

Where only thou art seen to smile, 
I view my parting hour with dread. 

Though far from Albin*s craggy shore. 
Divided by the dark-blue main ; 

A few, brief, rolling seasons o'er. 
Perchance I view her cliffs again. 

But wheresoe'er I now may roam. 

Through scorching clime and varied sea. 

Though Time restore me to my home, 
I ne'er shall bend mine eyes on thee : 

On thee, in whom at once conspire 

All charms which heedless hearts can move. 
Whom but to see is to admire, 

And, oh! forgive the word — to love. 

Forgive the word in one who ne'er 
With such a word can more offend ; 

And since thy heart I cannot share. 
Believe me, what I am, thy friend. 



MALTA. 

And who BO cold as look on tliee. 

Thou lorelj wand'rer, anil be less ? 
Nor be, what man should ever be. 

The ^iend of Beauty in distress ? 
Ah ! who would think that fonn had past 

Tbrongb Dangei's moat destructive path, 
Had braved tlie deatb-wing'd tempest's blast, 

And 'scaped a tj-rant's fiercer wrath ? 
Lady ! when I flhall view the walla 

Where free Byiantium once arose; 
And Stamboul's Oriental halls 

Tlie Turkish tyrants now enclose; 

Though mightiest in the lists of fame. 

That glorious city still shall be — 
On me 'twill hold a dearer claim, 

As spot of thy nativity : 

And thoug;h 1 bid thee now farewell, 
When I behold that wond'rous scene. 

Since where thou art 1 may not dwell. 

Twill soothe to be where thou hast been. 

September 1809." 

He also apostropbbes the same lady in the stanzas 
beginning " Chill and tnirk is the nightly blast," pub- 
lished in vol. vii. p. 311 of his Life and Works; they 
were written during the thunder-storm which he en- 
countered at Zitza, in the mountains of Pindus; and 
in a letter to his mother he says: — " Thb letter is 



committed to the charge of a very extraordinary lady, 

whom you have doubtless heard of, Mrs. S — S , 

of whoBe escape the Mai-quess de Salvo published a 
narrative a few years ago. She has since been ship- 
wrecked ; and her life baa been from its coramenceraent 
BO fertile in remarkable incidents, that in a romance 
they would appear improbable. She was bora at 
Constantinople, where her father. Baron Herbert, was 
Austrian ambassador ; married unhappily, yet has never 
been impeached in point of character ; excited the ven- 
geance of Buonaparte, by taking a part in some con- 
spiracy ; several times risked her life ; and ia not yet 
five and twenty. She is here on her way to England 
to join her husband, being obliged to leave Trieste, 
where she was paying a visit to her mother, by the 
approach of the French, and embarks soon in a ship 
of war. Since my arrival here I have had scarcely any 
other companion. I have found her very pretty, very 
accomplished, and extremely eccentric. Buonaparte is 
even now so incensed against her, that her life would 
be in danger if she were taken prisoner a second lime." 

Mr. Gait, who had become the companion of Lord 
Byron and Mr. Hobhouse from Gibraltar to Maha, 
thus mentions their residence at Malta, in his " Life of 
Lord Byron." 

" Having landed the mail at Gii^^ti, we stretched 
over to Malta, where we arrivert about tioon next day ; 



i, escept the two friends, being eager 
to land, went on shore with the captain. They re- 
mained behind for a reason which an eccideutal ex- 
pression of Byron let out, mnch to my secret amuse- 
mcnt; for I was aware they would be disappoiuted, 
and the anticipation was relishing. They expected — 
at least he did — a salute from tJie batteries, and sent 
Bshore notice to Sir Alexander Ball, the governor, of 
his arrival ; but the guns were sulky, and evinced no 
respect of persons ; so that late in the afl«moon, about 
the heel of the eTcning, the two magnates were obliged 
to come on shore, and slip into the city unnoticed and 
onknown. 

" At this time Malta was in great prosperity, the 
conm[ierce was flourishing, and the goodly clusters of 
its profits hung ripe and rich at every door. The 
merchants were truly hospitable, and few more so than 
Mr. Chabot. As I had letters to him, he invited me to 
dinner, along with several other friends previously en- 
gaged. In the cool of the evenii^, as' we were sitting 
at our wine. Lord Byron and Mr. Hohhouse were an- 
nounced. His lordship was in better spirits than I had 
ever seea him. His appearance shewed, as he entered 
the room, that they had met with some adventure, and 
he chuckled with an inward sense of enjoyment, not 
altogether without spleen — a kind of malicious satis- 
faction, as his companion recounted, with all becoming 



gravity, their woes and sufferings, as an apology fop 
begging a bed and morsel for the night. God forgive 
nie ! hut I partook, of Byron's levity at the idea of per- 
sonages BO consequential wandering destitute in the 
streets seeking for lodgings from door to door, and 
rejected at all. 

" Next day, however, they were accommodated by 
the governor with an agreeable house in the upper part 
of Valletta ; and his lordsliip, as soon as they were 
domiciled, began to take lessons in Arabic from a monk 
— I believe one of the librarians of the public library. 
His whole time was not, however, devoted to study; 
for he formed an acquaintance with Mrs. Spencer Smith, 
the lady of the gentleman of that name who had been 
our resident minister at Constantinople, He affected a 
passion for her ; but it was only Platonic. She, how- 
ever, beguiled him of his valuable yellow diamond ring.* 
She is the Florence of Childe Harold, and merited the 
poetical embalmment, or rather the amber immortalisa- 
tion slie possesses there, being herself a heroine. There 
was no exa^eration in Kaying, that many incidents of 
her life would appear improbable in fiction. Her ad- 
ventures with the Marquis de Salvo form one of the 
prettiest romances in the Italian language ; every tiling 
in her destiny was touched with adventure : nor was 

■ Alluding to an adreoturc ax Seville. Vide Life of Lord Byron, 
vol. I. p. 284, lamo «lil. 



it the least of her claims to ejrmpathy, that she had 
incnm?d the spedal enmity of Napoleon. 

" Afier remaining about three weeks at Malta, 
Byron embarked with his friend in a brig of war, ap- 
pointed to convoy a Beet of email merchantmen to 
Prevesa. I had, about a fortnight before, paeecd OTer 
witli a packet on her return ti^m Messina to Girgenti, 
and did not fall in with tliem again till the following 
spring, when we met at Athens. In the mean time, 
besides hie Platonic dalliance with Mrs. Spencer Smith, 
Byron had involved himself in a quarrel witli an officer ; 
but it was satisfactorily settled. His residence at Malta 
did not greatly interest him. The story of its old chi- 
valrous masters made no impression on his imagination 
— none that appears in bis works ; but it is not the 
less probable that the remembrance of the place itself 
occupied a deep niche in his bosom ; for I have re- 
marked, that be had a voluntary power of forgetful- 
nese, vrhich, on more than one occasion, struck me as 
singular ; and I am led, in consequence, to think, that 
something unpleasant, connected with this quarrel, may 
have been the cause of his suppression of all direct 
allusion to the island. It was imposeiUe that his imar 
gination could avoid the impulses of the spirit which 
haunt the walls and ramparts of Malta ; and the silence 
of his muse on a topic so rich in romance, and so 
well calculated to awaken associations concerning the 




knights, in unison with the nimintttionB of Childe 
Harold, persuades me that there must have been soniG 
specific cause for the oitii?sion. If it were nothing in 
the duel, I should be inclined to say, notwithstanding 
the seeming improbability of the notion, that it was 
owing to some curious modification of vindictive spite. 
It might not be that Malta eliould receive no celebrity 
from his pen ; but assuredly he had met with something 
there which made him resolute to forget the place. 
The question as to what it was, he never answered : 
the result would have thrown light into the labyrinths 
of his character," 

The view which is here engraved, after Turner's 
drawing, is of La ValetUi, the chief city of the island, 
remarkable for the prodigious strength of its fortifica- 
tions, which present from tlie sea an appearance of 
unconquerable power. 

lliis island is identified with a series of historical 
and classical reminiscences, more certain and con- 
nected than those perhaps of any other known spot 
upon earth. Remains of the Celts and Phtsnicians 
give evidence of their possession of Malta. Thucydides 
and Diodonis both mention it as a Phoenician colony. 
The Carthaginians left many monuments ; and can- 
delabra found here with Punic inscriptions are pre- 
served in the umseum of the palace of tlie grand master. 
From the Carthaginians it fell, with Sicily, under the 



Roman empire : and on it9 declin(>, into the power of 
tlie Saracens. From them it was wrestad, to 1089, by 
Roger, Coant of Sicily : and sobsequently formed, with 
the latter country, part of the Spanish dominions. On 
the expnlsioo of the Knights of St. John from Rhodes, 
ibia island wae giren to them by the Emperor Charles 
the Fifth to defend it, as one of the ootworks of Chri^- 
endom, again£t the Turks, which they did nobly ; and 
it wu relAined by them dll 1 798, when the inland was 
taken I7 Baonapaite. In 1900, after a Uockade, it 
was sairendered to the English ; and it was conlinRed 
to the British Goremmeut by the treaty of Paris in 
J814. It has ever nnce been in possession of the 
English, to whoee mercantile interests, ae a station 
in the Mediterranean, its occnpatioa is oT gnat im- 
portance. 

Malta is the Melita of St. Panl : his name is still 
given to the spot where he was shipwrecked. Here 
he is said to have stayed three months, and to have 
propagated the Gospel. 
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eoTCf p d Titb cnmnMR^ tf Ae aoet lirrlj greca ; 
Ixrfbn 119 VCR failk ownal to tkdr «»™™'?*« «iUi 
wtMxJ, wmI m cwy odHT ade. cnxpt >t Ac "p— ify 
far whjdi we bad cane ibId An great Ikt. «tK fj y e j 
■iaanani» of Frerr 9fa^«. We wvi« tbews die sbitft- 
liaa of Puntss, bat did dm ad^uace mfionodj bc&ve 
daik to see the town it9^ that nvadng. 1W fiiBowi^ 
aaght, ite whole cftfae neaa day, and &e "i^ after, 
I empkrred mjadf in e mwi i g alwat the Boath of the 
lay in « boat; bnt on the 36th, al sma in the nam- 
ing, was agam on board ct the bng al aaehor of 
Nothing ODold he nore intilia g than the 
t of Um place. I had appreaehcd it jnst as 
iha dawn was hnakia^ o««r tba OMMaaaalB 
irf- the towa, which » iM(lf<» Thr fol if ■ Wl iliihij 1 
with ga/dens, grorcs of onnge and Mmumt tut-, and 
cniTant-groQiids that, when seen ax a distanee, rmmid 
me of the br^t green of an E<^:li^ mcwlow. Hk 
minareis of die ToHush nxtsds, ahny? a bcaitiifiil 
olject, gUOtfii^ in the first nys of the son, and the 
enltiTated apf>earanee of the whole ne^boaihood of 
the town, fonned an ^reeable cootiast with die barren 
T0A3 on the other sde of the gulf. 

" Tboi^fa we were to proceed with a pan of our 
emroy immediateJT to Prevesa, w? went uiuoof, as 
jon my mppoee, to put fx>t in the Morea. Aoctvd- 




ingly, my friend and myself took a walk in some cur- 
rant-grounds to tht! north of the town, until we were 
obliged to return by a signal from the brig, which got 
under weigh at twelve o'clock. The ship was not long 
in getting out of the hay, and before sunset we had a 
distant view of a town called Messalonge, with a singu- 
lar-looking double shore at the foot of mountains rising 
one above another as fer as the eye could reach, which 
is, indeed, the appearance of all the country to be seen 
to the north of the Gulf of Lepanto." 

Dodwell describes Patrass as, " like all other Turk- 
ish cities, composed of dirty and narrow streets. The 
houses are built of earth baked in the sun : some of the 
best are white-washed, and those belouging to the Turks 
are ornamented with red paint. The eaves overhang 
the streets, and project so much that opposite liouses 
come almost in contact, leaving but little space for air 
and light, and keeping the street in perfect shade, 
which in hot weather is agreeable, but far from healthy. 
In some places, arbours of large vines grow about the 
town, and with their thick branches of pendant grafiea, 
have a cool and pleasing appearance. The pavements 
are infamously bad, and calculated only for horses; no 
carriages of any kind being used in Greece, although 
they are known in Thessaly and Epirus." Patrass is 
supposed to contain about 10,000 inhabitants ; they are 
principally Greeks, among whom are many merchants 



ill comfortable circumstaaces. The Turks of Patraas 
ure reckoned more wealthy than those of Athens, and 
not less civilised. 

Patrass is a place of great antiquity ; numeroaa 
temples and public edifices which formerly existed 
tliere, are mentioned by Pausanias, but of these not a 
vestige can now be traced. Augustus Csesar made 
it a Roman colony, under the title of Patreusium, 
and a few remains of Roman construction are found, 
but none of importance or interest. Under the Greek 
emperors Patrass was a dukedom. It is now a Turkish 
vaivodeship, and the see of a Greek archbishop. Its 
situation, as one of the moat western ports of the Morea, 
is so favourable to the commerce of Greece, that it 
has often recovered from pillage and destruction. 
Roman merchants settled and traded there in the time 
of Cicero, as the Engiish and French do now, — Saint 
Andrew, it is said, was crucified at Patrass. 



nraiiii ku C. SMnflfW, A-n./l-from a SLiich by W. Pagi. 

" and passed the barren spot 

Where sad Penelope o'erloolted the wave." 

Ckilde Harold, canto ii. Bt. 37. 

" Having despatched messengers to Corfu and Mis- 
solonghi in quest of information, he resolved, while 
waiting their return, to employ his time in a journey 
to Ithaca, which island is separated from that of Cepha- 
lonia but by a narrow strait. On his way to Vathi, 
the chief city of the island, to which part he had been 
invited, and his journey hospitably facilitated by the 
resident, Captain Knos, he paid a visit to the mountain 
cave, in which, according to tradition, Ulysses depo- 
sited the presents of the Phaeacians." " Lord Byron," 
says Count Gamha, " ascended to the grotto, but the 
steepness and height prevented him from reaching the 
remains of the castle. I myself experienced consider- 
able difficulty in gaining it. Lord Byron sat reading 
in the grotto, but fell asleep. I awoke him on my 
return, and he said that I had interrupted dreams 
more pleasant than ever he had before in his life." 
Life of Lord Bijron, vol. vi. p. 73. 





Ithaca, now generally known in the Ionian Isles ae 
Tlieaki, (ler!vc)t nil Us celebrity from Homer, as having 
been part of the kin^om of Ulyssea, the hero of the 
Odyseey, It was then described, as it is now, to be 
rocky and mountainous. 

It 13 evident, from several passages in the Odyssey, 
that there was a city named Ithaca, probably the capital 
of tlie island, and the residence of Ulysses, which, it 
would seem, was placed on a ru^ed height, from the 
lines in the seventeenth book of the Odyssey, describing 
the ascent of Ulysses with Eumteus from the cottage 
of tlie latter to that city : 

" But when slow travelling the craggy way, 

They now approached the town, and had attained 
The marble fountain deep, which with its streams 
Pellucid all the citizens supplied, 
That fountain Ttliacii3 hnd framed of old." 

Cowper's Trans. 
" The first thing which attracted our curiosity at 
Ithaca," says Dodwell, " was the remains of a castle 
and city of tlie highest antiquity, situated upon the 
rocky ridge of a steep and lofty hill, which rises at the 
western extremity of the bay of Aitos. In order to 
visit it, we took a boat at Bathy. We landed at the 
foot of the hill at Aitos, and walked through some 
plantations of vines and currants ; and after zig-zagging 
over steep and rugged paths for half an hour, arrived at 



the suinmit, and enjoyed one of those extraordinary 
views which this country of islands, mountains, pro- 
montories, and ports, affords in a superlative degree." 

This place was, according to all probabihty, the 
ancient capital of the island. Indeeil, the country people 
sometimes call it the Castle of Saint Penelope. It is 
probable that the castle was still there in the time of 
Cicero, who says it was placed, like a nest, upou the 
roughest rocks. No other place in Ithaca would so 
well suit this simile ; and I have little doubt that he 
alludes to tliis spot. 

The ruins of this city are generally identilied with 
those crowning the summit of the hill of Aito. " Part 
of the walls which surrounded the Acropolis are said to 
remaiu; and two long walls on the north and south 
sides are carried down the hill towards the bay of 
Aitos. In this intermediate space was the city. These 
walls are in the second style of early military architec- 
ture, composed of well-jointed irregular polygous, like 
the walls of the Cyclopean cities of Argos and Mycente. 
The whole was built on terraces, ovring to the declivity 
of the hill." 

The guides to travellers in Ithaca appear to be au 
fait at their calling. Mr, Dodwell's pointed out a 
hole in the horizontal surface of the rock, about six 
inches sc^uare, in which he said Ulysses used to fix his 




! are no fragments of marble among the 
ruins; only a few pieces of eoarse tile. Our guides 
asserted, tJial treasures of gold had been found amongst 
the ruins of this place, and that human skeletons of 
a gigantic size bad been dug up in the vineyanls at 
the foot of the hill. Some years after my return from 
Greece, several ancient sepulchres belonging to this 
city were opened, and remains of great beauty were 
discovered. I afterwards saw several of them at Rome, 
the chief of which was a silver cup, about foar inches in 
height, ,embos6ed with a wreath of grapes and vine- 
leaves gilt ; another part of the ornament is only an 
outline, engraved with a sharp instrument, and filled 
up with gilding. There were also some l)eautiful fibulx 
and ear-rings of ornamented gold, and a necklace of 
surprising workmanship. It b evident from Uoraer 
that feminine ornaments were finely worked as early 
as his time." 

Homer dwells with such evident pleasure on Ithaca 
and its heto, that many have believed that not one of 
the seven cities which contested for the honour of his 
birth had so great a claim to it as Ithaca. In fact, 
Ithaca appears among the seven iu an epigram of 
Antipator the Sidoiiian. 

There cannot be u more accurate description of the 
approach to Ithaca, and of its great port, than that 
given by Homer : 
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" The bark arrived 
Id Ithaca ; but from the public view 
Sequeater'd far, there is a certain port 
Sacred to Phorcys, ancient of the deep, 
Form'd by converging shores, abrupt alike 
And prominent, which, from the spacious 
Bay exclude all boisterous winds ; within it, ships, 
The port once gain'd, uncabkd ride secure." 

Cowper's Trans. 

The foimtftin of Arethusa, in this island, is an object 
of classical inquiry and interest, Dodwell viaiied it, 
and describes its water as " clear and good, trickling 
gently from a small cave in the rock, which is covered 
with a smooth and downy moss. It has formed a pool 
four feet deep, against which a modem wall is built, to 
cheek its overflowing. After oozing through an ori- 
fice in the wall, it falls info a wooden trough placed 
there for cattle. In the winter it overflows, and finds 
its way, in a thin stream, through the glen to the sea. 
The French had possession of Ithaca in 1798, and 
the rocks of the Arethusan fountain are covered with 
republican inscriptions. ' Vive la republique !' ' Li- 
berie, egalite, et fraternity,' are seen scattered on all 
sides, but are gradually effacing. The Ithacensian 
goat-herd, who quenches his thirst at this limpid source, 
is little conscious of being surrounded by such sublime 
conceptions I" 



Though the modern uanie of Ithaca UTheaki, the 
natives themselves take a pride in retaining aud using 
the ancient name. An English traveller, on arriving at 
Salona in the Gulf of Corinth, was much struck on 
observing painted on the 6tem of a boat belonging to 
one of the islanders the word Ithaca. 



SANTA MAURA. 

Drawn by C. Stanfield, A.R.A.yfrom a Drawing by W, Page* 

** Twas on a Grecian autumn's gentle eve 
Childe Harold hail'd Leucadia*s cape afar ; 
A spot he long'd to see, nor cared to leave.** 

Childe Harold, canto ii. st. 40. 

" On the 28th we sailed through the channel be- 
tween Ithaca and the island of Santa Maura, and again 
saw Cefalonia stretching farther to the north. We 
doubled the promontory of Santa Maura, and saw the 
precipice which the fate of Sappho, the poetry of Ovid, 
and the rocks so formidable to the ancient mariners, 
have made for ever memorable." — Hohhouse's Travels. 

This island, forming at present one of the seven 
islands of the Ionian sea, known commonly by the 
name of the Septinsular republic, was in the time of 
Homer, and long after, attached to the continent, 
and formed the Leucadian peninsula. Some have 
imagined that it was separated from the mainland by 
an eioiption of the sea; but the general opinion is, 
that it was cut through by the Corinthians. Livy, 
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SANTA MAURA. 

VBose account of Leucadia is remarkably accurate, 
declares that it is artificial. The canal of Santa Maura, 
n'hicb separates it from the continent, is fordable in 
still weather ; and the remains of a bridge built by tlie 
Turks when they were in possession of the island, are 
seen, by which it was connected with the mainland. 
From the opposite shore the fort of Santa Maura may 
be destroyed by bombardment. It is supposed to have 
been colonised by the Corinthians and Coryraeans (Cor- 
fuofes). The present town of Santa Maura is on the 
coast, below the ruins of the ancient city of Lencas, 
which derives its name from a companion of Ulysses ; 
it is situated on an elevated liill, about an hour's walk 
from the modern town, and commands a most magnifi- 
cent view — a scene of great beauty and classical interest. 
" Towards the west," says Dodwell, " the islands 
of Aniipaxos, Paxos, and Corfu, are indistinctly seen as 
forming one cluster ; a promontory, probably Oheime- 
rian, is visible on the coast of Epiros. More to the 
north and far inland, rises a grand range of snow- 
lopped mountains, (part of the chain of Pindos and 
Tomaros), terminating the horizon of Molossia, Below 
the spectator's eye is the town and fort of Santa Maura, 
and the rich Leucadian plain, covered with extensive 
groves of olive-trees. Nothing remains of the ancient 
city except a part of its walls, which were evidently 
built at three different epochs." 



SANTA MAURA. 

The descent towards Santa Maura is the subject of 
the annexed beautiful engraving, and the distant moun- 
tains on the continent are those observed from the sea 
by Byron on his way to Prevesa. 

" Land of Albania ! where Iskander rose. 
Theme of the young, and beacon of the wise, 
And he his namesake, whose oft-baffled foes 
Shrunk from his deeds of chivalrous emprise : 
Land of Albania ! let me bend mine eyes 
On thee, thou rugged nurse of savage men ! 
The cross descends, thy minarets arise, 
And the pale crescent sparkles in the glen. 

Through many a cypress grove within each city's ken. 



Mom dawns ; and with it stern Albania's hills. 
Dark Sule's rocks, and Pindus* inland peaks. 
Robed half in mist, bedew'd with snowy rills, 
Array'd in many a dun and purple streak. 
Arise ; and as the clouds along them break, 
Disclose the dwelling of the mountaineer. 
Here roams the wolf, the eagle whets his beak ; 
Birds, beasts of prey, and wilder men appear. 
And gathering storms around convulse the closing year." 

Childe Harold, canto i. st. 38 and 42. 

*' The Leucadian promontory, which is still revered 
and feared by Grecian navigators, retains its ancient 
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SANTA MAUKA. 



iiKme, as well as the whole island, thoag^h it is generally 
known to foreigners by that of Agia Maura or Santa 
Maura, which name is pvea by the Greeks only to 
the capital of the island." 



CORFU. 

Drawn hy C. Stanfield, A,R,A.,from a Sketch by W, Page, 

No mention is made of Lord Bjrron having visited 
Corfii, nor of his having seen it, except, probably, like 
Etna, en voyage, on his vray from Santa Maura to 
Prevesa, at the entrance to the Ambracian Gulf, in his 
first journey to Greece. 

Once, indeed, he was nearly taken thither against 
his will. In a letter to his mother, dated Prevesa, 
Nov. 12, 1809, he says, *' Two days ago I was nearly 
lost in a Turkish ship of war, owing to the ignorance 
of the captain and crew, though the storm was not 
violent. Fletcher (his valet) yelled after his wife, the 
Greeks called on all the saints, the Mussulmans on 
Alia ; the captain burst into tears, and ran below 
deck, telling us to call on God ; the sails were split, 
the main -yard shivered, the wind blowing fresh, the 
night setting in, and all our chance was to make 
Corfu (which is in possession of the French), or, as 
Fletcher pathetically termed it, * a watery grave.' I 
did what I could to console Fletcher ; but finding him 
incorrigible, wrapped myself up in my Albanian capote 
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(WD nnmenee cloak), and lay down on deck to wait the 
worst. I liave learnt to philosopliise in my travels, 
and if 1 bad not, complaint was useless. Luckily, the 
wind abated, and only drove us on the coast of Suli, 
on the mainland, where we landed, and proceeded, by 
(he help of the natives, to Prevesa again." 

Upon one other occasion he had more of the will 
than the opportunity to visit Corfu. He writes in his 
journal kept at Ravenna : " Jan. 25, 1821. Received 
a letter from Lord S. O,, State Secretarj- to the Seven 
Islands ; a fine fellow — clever, dished in England five 
years ago, and come abroad to retrench and to renew. 
He wrote from Ancona, on his way back to Corfu, on 
some matters of our own. He is son of the late Duke 
of L. by a second marriage. He vrants me to go to 
Corfu ; why not ?— perhaps I may nest spring," 

Dr. Cramer, in his " Ancient Greece," thus speaks 
of Corcyra (Corfu) : — 

" From the Odyssey we learn that this island was 
then inhabited by Phceacians — a people who, even at 
that early period, had acquired considerable skill in 
nautical affairs, and possessed extensive commercial 
relations, since they traded with the Ph<enicians, and 
also with Eubcea and other countries. It was after- 
wards colonised by the Corinthians. 

" Strabo informs us, that Arcbias, the founder of 
Syracuse, touched at Corcyra, on his way from Corinth 
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to Sicily, for the purpose of landing Cheroicrates, b 
descendant of the Heraclidte, with a force sufficient to 
expel the Libumi, then in posseaaion of the island. 
The date of this event may be placed about 758 
B. c. So rapid was the increase and prosperity of this 
new colony, that we find it able to cope with its opulent 
mother-state not many years after its first establishment, 
when it bid defiance to the power of Periander, who 
then had the sovereigndirection of its affairs. Herodotus 
has related at length the circumstances which involved 
the two states in war ; and explains also the cause of 
that bitter hatred which actuated both parties in the 
commencement of the Peloponnesian war. Thucydides 
relates, that tbe first naval engagement which took 
place on the seas of Greece was fought between the 
Corinthians and Corcyrians, about 23.3 years before 
that epoch." 

From this period the history of Corcyra is a series 
of factious outrages and civil disorders, which continued 
through centuries of misrule, and even after it had 
become subject to the Roman empire. 

It appears that in the middle ages its citadel ob- 
tained the name of xoou^ii, which, in process of time, 
was applied to the whole town, and finally to the island 
itself, and hence its corruption into the modern name 
of Corfu. 

Mr. Williams, in his " Travels in Greece," has given 
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the fbUowing rapid skftrh uf cUwotl and historical 
events Bssocialed with Corfu. " Cwivyr» was celebrated 
for hnviii)^ beeu tbt; islaitd ua which I'lvases 'a repre- 
sented ill the Odysei^T as having hem PDlertaioed by 
Alcinouii, kin^ of I'hcraria : as the place where Cito 
and Cici-ru met aflvr thv battle of Pharsalia ; and where 
Cato, lifter having entreated Cicero to take the com- 
mand uf the last legtons which remained faithful lo the 
republic, separated from him to lose his life ia Cticm, 
white Cicero went to lose his head to the triumvirate ; 
as being the place where Aristotle was once exiled ; 
as having been visited by the youthful Ale:xander ; as 
the ]dac« where the tragical nuptials of Antony and 
Clrojmtra were celebrated ; and as the place where 
A^ippina touched, bringing from Egypt, in the midst 
of winter, the body of the murdered Germanicus." 

" By the assistance of our oars, and of a slight 
breeze which sprung up towards evening, we ap- 
proached the low white cliffs on the north-western side 
of Corfu, and arrived off Cape Bianca, its northern 
extremity, just as the last rays of the sun were reflected 
from the lofty ridge of the Acroceraunian Mountains, 
which stretched out majestically on our left. During 
the night we weathered this point, and got into the 
channel between the island and the mainland ; but the 
winds continuing light and variable, we did not reach 
the town of Corfu till late in the day, and after about 




forty hours from the time we embarked. The latter 
part of our voyage, however, was delightful. "We 
sailed slowly along the chamiel, which in some places 
IB not wider than a hroad river, with the rocky moun- 
tains of Albania on one side of us, and the woody 
hills of Corfu on the other, till at last we became 
completely land-locked, and the toivn, with its lofty 
castles, burst upon us as if rising from the shore of an 
immense lake. 

" Corfu is built on a neck of land which runs out 
into the sea, and forms the southern boundary of a 
wide and deep bay. At its extremity are two steep 
rocks occupied by a fortress, called the Castello Vecchio, 
immediately below which, on the land side, are the 
government-house, the arsenal, and other public build- 
ings, protected by strong works. Beyond these is the 
esplanade, a large space extending across the isthmus, 
at one end open to the sea, and at tlie other occupied 
by a handsome new building, intended to comprise a 
residence for the lord high commissioner, ti^etlier with 
the chambers of the deputies, the tribunals, and other 
public offices. Within the esplanade the town is situ- 
ated, and is again protected towards the interior by 
very extensive works, and another fortified rock called 
Castello Nuovo. The French, whose intention seems 
to have been to make Corfu a great and impregnable 
depot, from which at some future period they might 




penetnte into Gnece, had begun eome impoiiant addi- 
tions to ihe old Venedan fbrtificalioiis, wLkh were 
coDfiidered to be alreadj amoog the stroDgest in Eorope. 
The little island ofVido, which b exactly in fioni of 
the town, was Gtri[^>cd of the peaceful olive-trees which 
had covered it for ages, and ihdr place was snppUed 
bj entrenchments and batteries ; and oo the land side 
they had begun to dig a fosse and to construct lines 
which would have included all the comaiaDdiDg points 
in the vicinity of (he town, and might, if oecesearr, 
have cat oB* all commuDication with the rest of the 
ialantl. These gigantic schemes, however, were entirely 
laid aeide by the English, the old fortifications probably 
requifing for their defence a garrison five times as 
nnmeroas as the force which they maintain in all the 
Seven Islands. 

*' The interior of the town does not at aH corre- 
spond with its advantageous situation. The streets are 
narrow and ill-paved. The public buildings, with the 
exception of the new palace, mean ; and the private 
houses very small, and of such slight construcdon that 
the heat in summer is almost insupportable ; while the 
inhabitants, like those of other fortified towns, have a 
long and tedious progress to make through arches, 
covered ways, and fosses, before they can get out into 
a purer air. 

" In the northern and weetem districts the moun- 




taina are said to be lofty and precipitouB, interspersed 
with sequestered and romantic glens and Talleys. To- 
wards the south they sink gradually into gentle slopes 
covered with vine and olive-trees. Oil is the chief 
article of produce, the wine heing very indifferent, 
owing probably to the want of care and skill in the 
manufacture. The properties in the island are small; 
and the proprietors, most of whom style themselves 
noble, are, generally speaking, very poor. The con- 
sequent want of capital prevents any improvements in 
cultivation ; and the population of the island is esti- 
mated at only forty thousand, eight or ten of which are 
contained in the city, whereas under a better system 
it might be capable of maintaining two or three times 
that number. 

" The people of the Islands are a quick, clever, and 
artful race. They have much national vanity, — one 
foundation perhaps of national as well as of individual 
excellence ;* but which makes them of course jealous 
of foreign influence, and not very well pleased to see 
Englishmen filling almost all the offices of trust in the 
state. Yet when we consider the demoralisation which 
must have been produced by the tyrannical and venal 
government of the Venetians, and which was not likely 
to be checked or diminished under French or Russian 



• " 1^ verlu n'iroit 

pagnie." — Ruchefuucuuil. 
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protection, we must admit the propriety of having 
placed every department, and more particularly every 
one connected with the revenue, under a strict and 
vigilant superintendence. It seemed highly necessary 
also to abridge the feudal privileges of the nobility, 
and that license of crime which, even at a late period 
of the Venetian government, existed to such a height, 
that a Corfiot noble was always surrounded by a set of 
bravos, ready at his nod to commit any atrocity. The 
resumption, too, of the churcli property excited, of 
course, great clamour among those who were interested 
iu retaining it; but, on the other hand, the religions 
customs of the people were treated with a. degree of 
respect which, however commendable, would scarcely 
be tolerated nearer home, and the pious Greek might 
be edified by the sight of a British garrison drawn out 
under arms to salute the bones of St. 8piridion.* 

" That the prosperity of the Islands has increased 
since they have been under British protection, cannot, 
I think, for a moment be doubted; and the improve- 
ments that had taken place even during the three years 
which intervened between my first and second visit, 
were such as must force themselves upon the attention 
of the most cursory observer. In 1818, the most ordi- 
nary articles of foreign mann&cture were scarcely to be 

• " St. Spiridion is the patron saint of Corfu, and his bones are 
periodically carried about in grand procession." 
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procured ; and irom the total want of inns, a stranger 
who did not happen to have an introduction to some 
member oftlie government, or some officer of the garri- 
son, might rim a very fair chance of passing the night 
of his arrival ' d la idle etoile.' In 1822 there were 
several well-supplied shops; a large hotel had been 
opened in a fine situation on the esplanade ; a new 
palace had arisen, built by native workmen, and orna- 
mented with Bcuipturea and bas-reliefs by a native 
artist.* A university had been founded ; and, what 
was perhaps scarcely less important, the government 
was beginning to turn its attention to the slate of the 
roads, and the establishment of communications with 
the interior. That some abuses prevailed can scarcely 
be doubted, but they were not likely to come under the 
notice of a passing stranger; and the great attention 
and hospitality which, in common, I believe, with every 
other respectable traveller, I received from the English 
authorities, might have propitiated a much more 
strenuous reformer than 1 profess to be." 

• " Paulo Corcjrola, a pupil of Canova," 




YANINA. 

Draun («/ C. Stanjilld, A.R.A.fr>mi a SkUch bj, IT. Page. 

■' When 1 reached Yanina, the capital, after a journey of 
three days over the mountains, through a country of 
the most picturesque beauty, I found that All Pacha 
was with his army in Illyricum, besieging Ibrahim Pacha 
in the castle of Bcral. He had heard that an English- 
man of rank was in his dominions, and had left ordera 
in Yanina, with the commandant, to provide a house, 
and supply me with every kind of necessary gratis." 
Letter to Mrs. Byron, Nov. 12, 1809. 



Dr. Holland, Tvho visited Yanina three timee in the 
course of 1812-13, describea the town as beautifully 
situated. " Knowing our vicinity to loannina, we were 
now impatient to obtain the first view of that city, 
which is long concealed from the eye by the low emi- 
nencea traversing the plain. At length, when little more 
than two miles distant, the whole view opened suddenly 
before us, — a magnificent scene, and one that ia etill 
almost single in my recollection. A large lake spreads 
its waters along the base of a lofty and precipitous 
mountain, which forms the first ridge of Pindus on this 
side, and which, as I bad afterwards reason to believe, 
attains an elevation of more than 2500 feet above the 




TxraT of the plain. Opposed to the highest summit of 
lliiN iiioiintniii, and to h small island which lies at its 
biVM', a peninsula stretches forward into the lake from 
llK western shore, lerminHted by a perpendicular face 
of rtxsk. 

" This peuinauk, which forms the fortress of 
lunnntna, widens as it advances into the lake, and 
in terminated by two distinct promontories of rock : 
on one of these stands a. large Turkish mosque, its 
lofty minaret and extensive piazzas shaded by the 
cypresses eurroanding it ; on the other promontory, the 
old seraglio of the Pachas of loanuina, a lai^ build- 
ing, with all that irregular and indefinable magni* 
fieencc which belongs to Turkish arcliitecture, the 
minaret and cypresses of a second mosque rising above 
its projecting roofs and painted walls. The area of the 
fortress, which forms a small town in itself, is insulated 
from the rest of the city by a lofty stone wall, and a 
broad moat which admits the waters of the lake. The 
island opposite the city is picturesque in its outline, 
and embellished by a small palace of the Vizier's, 
which is seen upon its shore. A village on its northern 
side is almost hidden by the luxuriant foliage of the 
chestnut and plane-trees growing amongst its habita- 
tions. From the highest point of the isle, there is a 
most imposing view of the city and the buildings on the 
cliffs of the fortress." 
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" The banks of the lake present niauy other objects 
to engage the eye ; tlie great seraglio, which from some 
points of view seems to rise from its shore ; a painted 
kiosck projecting' over the waters below the rocks of 
the old seraglio ; a convent of dervishea, shaded by 
trees further to the north ; but, above all, the mountain 
ridge of Metzoukel, which, with the height, probably 
between 2500 and 3000 feet above the lake, forms, 
almost as far as the view extends, a continuous and un- 
broken boundary to the valley, rising from the water's 
edge opposite to loannina with an abruptness and 
majesty of outline, the effect of which ia highly magni- 
ficent. Its precipitous front is intersected by the 
ravines of mountain torrents, which, expanding as they 
approach the lake, are covered with wood, and form 
the shelter to many small villages. It is said, that 
formerly there were more extensive forests on this 
mountain ascent, but that they were destroyed, as being 
the resort of hands of robbers, who infested the neigh- 
I bourhood of the city. Considering the general absence 
I of wood from the landscape, the scenery of loannina 
I perhaps less perfect than if these forests had been 
I preserved; still, it is such as may be considered to 
' have few parallels in variety and magnificence." 

When, in 1620, the court of Confltantinople resolved 

to suppress the tyrannous government of AU Pacha, 

I and sent an army to subdue this powerful chieftain, his 
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fellowere were bo effectually induced by bribery and 
promUea to desert him, that he could not take the field 
BKaiDBt bia enemies. His means of defence, however, 
wore alill formidable; his garrison, about 8000 strong, 
retired to his castle and fortress on the lake, having 
previously pillaged and burnt loannina, to prevent its 
becoming a place of shelter to his enemies ; but his 
defeat and death soon followed. As these events, bow- 
erer, rather relate to the Pacha than to the capital of 
his government, the circumstances connected with them 
will be found accompanying the portrait of this extra- 
wdinar; man given in these Illustrations. 
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ALI PACHA. 

Draum bit F. Stone, from an Original Sheteh, 

" In marble-paved pavilion, where a spring 
Of living water from the centre rose, 
Whose bubbling did a genial freshness fling, 
And soft voluptuous couches breathed repose, 
Ali reclined — a man of war and woes : 
Yet in his lineaments ye cannot trace, 
While Gentleness her milder radiance throws 
Along that aged venerable face, 

The deeds that lurk beneath, and stain him with disgrace. 

" It is not that yon hoary lengthening beard 
111 suits the passions which belong to youth ; 
Love conquers age — so Hafiz bath averr'd, 
So sings the Teian, and he sings in sooth ; 
But crimes that scorn the tender voice of Ruth, 
Beseeming all men ill, but most the man 
In years, have mark'd him with a tiger's tooth : 
Blood follows blood, and, through their mortal span, 

In bloodier acts conclude those who with blood began."* 

Childe Harold, canto ii. st. 52, 53. 
* A prophetic line, as will be seen in the sequel of Ali's history. 
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On the Uth, I was introduced to Alt Pacba. The Vizier 
received me in a large room paved with marble : a foun- 
tain was playing in the centre. He received me standing 
— -a wonderful conipliment from a Mussulman — and 
made me sit down on his right hand. His first question 
was, why, at so early an age, I left my couolry. He 
then said, the English minister had told him 1 was of a 
^eat family, and desired his respects to my mother ; 
which I DOW, in the name of Ali Pacha, present to you. 
He said he was certain I was a man of birth, because 1 
had small ears, curling hair, and Utile white hands. He 
told me to consider him as a father whilst 1 was in Turkey, 
and said he looked on me as his own son. Indeed, he 
treated me like a child, sending me almonds and sugared 
sherbet, fmit, and sweetmeats, twenty times a day. I 
then, after cofiee and pipes, retired." 

Bi/roH's Letter to his Mother, 



Dr. Holland's description of the person of Ali on 
his first interview — confirmed as his opinions were of 
Ali's character by long and frequent intercourse — fur- 
nishes, perhaps, the best report of this extraordinary 
man : " All our attention was at this moment occupied 
by the person of Ali Pacha himself, whose figure 
formed the most interesting part of the picture that 
was before us. He was sitting in the Turkish manner, 
with his legs crossed under him, on a couch imme- 
diately beyond the fire, somewhat more elevated than 
the rest, and richer in its decorations. On his head he 
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wore B high round cap, the colour of the deepest itiHza- 
reen blue, ond bordered with gold lace. His exterior 
robe was of yellow cloth, likewise richly embroidered ; 
two inner gamienta, striped of various colours, and 
flowing down loosely from the neck to the feet, con- 
fined only about the waist by an embroidered belt, 
in which were fixed a pistol and dagger of beautiful 
and delicate workmanship. The hilts of these arms 
were covered with diamonds and pearls, and emeralds 
of great size and beauty were set in the heads of each. 
On his fingers the Vizier wore many lai^e diamond 
rings, and the mouth-piece of his long and flexible 
pipe was equally decorated with various kinds of 
jewellery. 

" Yet more than his dress, however, the counte- 
nance of Ali Pacha at this time engaged our earnest 
observation. It is diificult to describe features, either 
in their detail or general efi'ect, so aa to convey any 
distinct impression to the nund of the r^der. Were I 
to attempt a description of those of Ali, I should speak 
of his face as lai^e and full, the forehead remarkably 
broad and open, and traced by many deep furrows ; his 
eye penetrating, yet not expressive of ferocity ; the nose 
handsome and well formed ; the mouth and lower part 
of the face concealed, except when speaking, by his 
mustachios and the long beard which flows over his 
breast. His complexion is somewhat lighter than that 




uBnftl among the Turks, and his personal appearance 
does not indicate more than his actual age, of sixty or 
aisty-one years, except, perhaps, tliat his beard is whiter 
than is customary at this time of life. The neck is 
short and thick, the figure corpulent and unwieldy; 
hb stature I had afterwards the means of ascertaining 
to be about five feet nine inches. The general cha- 
racter and expression of his countenance are unques- 
tionably fine, and the forehead especially is a striking 
and majestic feature. Much of the talent of the man 
may be inferred from bis exterior ; the moral qualities, 
however, may not equally be determined in this way ; 
and to the casual observation of the stranger, I can 
conceive from my own experience, that nothing may 
appear but what is open, placid, and alluring. Oppor- 
tunities were afterwards afforded me of looking beneath 
this exterior of expression;- — it is the fire of a stove 
burning fiercely under a smooth and polished suriace. 

" The manner of the Vizier in this interview was 
courteous and polite, without any want of the dignity 
which befits his situation. There is not, either in his coun- 
tenance or speech, that formal and unyielding apathy 
which is the characteristic of tlie Turks as a people ; 
but more vivacitj-, humour, and change of expression. 
His laugh is very peculiar, and its deep tone, approach- 
ing to a growl, might almost startle an ear unaccus- 
tomed to it. Altogether, I was very well satisfied with 
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the tenour of our interview, which paved the way to 
me for a long and interesting connexion with this sin- 
gular man." 

All, whose surname was Hissas, was bom at Te- 
peleni, in the year 1748; his family had been esta- 
blished there for several centuries. One of Ms an- 
cestors, named Muzzo, was very successful as a klepht, 
or robber, and by his riches thus obtained, procured for 
himself the lordship of Tepeleni which he transmitted 
to his descendants, Ali's grandfather, Mouktar Bey, 
who was distinguished for his bravery, fell at the siege 
of Corfii, leaving three sons. Veli Bey, the youngest 
of these, was the father of Ali. Having been expelled 
by his two brothers on the death of their father, he 
turned klepht, and soon amassing property enough to 
obtain numerous followers, be appeared suddenly with 
his banditti before Tepeleni, burnt his two brothers 
in their citadel, took possession of the title and estates 
of his family, and relinquished lits old trade of a rob- 
ber. Harassed by the jealousies of the neighbouring 
beys, against whom be could not make head, he died 
at the age of forty-two, leaving five children. His 
widow, Khanico, the mother of Ali and his sister Shain- 
itza, was a woman bold, fierce, and implacable. Ali 
was only fourteen when his father died ; but his mother, 
with D. handful of faitliful followers, resolutely defended 
the remainder of her possessions, and elfectually eliecked 
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out tfae campaign was brilliant ; his military talents, 
and the valour of his soldiers, obtained for him 
fame and fortune ; and at the end of the war Le pro- 
cured the government of Triccala, in Thessaly, with 
the rank of pacha with two tails. The appointment 
was favourable to the increase of his riches and his 
power. And soon after, by a daring fraud, he gained 
possession also of the pashalik of Yanina, which he 
secured by his gold. 

It is impossible within the limits of tliis sketch to 
trace his political intrigues with Russia, Austria, France, 
and England. A short and clear account is admirably 
drawn up from authentic sources in the History of Greece, 
Id the " Modern Traveller," vol, i. The circumstances 
which led to his death must, however, be adverted to. 
The accidental destruction by fire of his palace at 
Tepeleni is said to have led to the discovery of great 
treasure concealed within its walls. A report of this 
reached the ears of Sultan Mahmoud ; it excited his 
cupidity, aiid induced him to listen to Ali's enemies, 
who sought his destruction. Even now Ali might have 
bought liis safety by a sacrifice of part of his immense 
wealth, but he was grown too avaricious ; and thinking 
it a less expensive, if not a shorter way to security, 
to sacrifice his implacable enemy, Ismael Pacha — who 
bad formerly been in the pay of Ali, but whom, 
prompted by avarice, Ali had ceused to bribe to sup- 
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port his interests at Constantinople — he sent two of 
bis Albanians to assassinate bim. They approached 
Ismael by a stratagem, shot at and wounded him; 
hut having failed to kill him, they fled, and being pur- 
sued, one of them was taken, who, after confessing that 
tbey were employed by Ali, was hung at the gate of 
the seraglio. The Porte expressed the utmost horror 
at this attempted assassination of a man who was under 
the protection, and in the very residence of the Sultan ; 
a firman was issued deposing Ali from his province, 
and conferring the government upon hia enemy. Ali 
reiused to obey the iimian ; an army was sent against 
him, commanded by Hourchid Pacha, and Ali was at 
length driven to take refuge in a part of the citadel of 
Yanina, with about fifty men, who remained attached 
to his fortunes. The place he had chosen for his last 
retreat was a building of three stories ; the uppermost 
was occupied by Ali and his immediate suite; his trea- 
sures, which were supposed to be immense, were placed 
in the next ; and the lowest floor was filled with gun- 
powder, ready to be exploded in an instant. 

Hourchid, aware of Ali's arrangements, sent to 
propose his surrender at discretion, or threatened to 
come himself and fire his magazine. Ali appeared to 
be shook by this determined communication. A love 
of life, apparently at variance with the recklessness 
which he had shewn of it for seventy years, came 




over him, and he agreed to surrender the fortress 
and his treasures, if his life were spared. Hoiirchid 
replied, that this the Sultan alone could determine, 
with whom he might assure himself of his good offices 
for this purpose ; hut his only hope of success depended 
upon hia immediate surrender, and proposed, tliat for 
the present, he should retire to a small island in the 
lake, and await the Sultan's orders. This, at length, 
Ali i^eed to, provided he might leave hehind him a 
man in wlioni he had confidence, who he knew would 
at his eoniuiand blow up the fortress, if safety for Ali 
and bta companions were not assured to tliem by Uie 
answer of the Sultan. This devoted follower of Ali, 
with daring intrepidity, volunteered in that case to blow 
the treasures and himself into the air. 

Courtesies now passed between Ali and the assem- 
bled chiefs opposed to him, and he was received on 
the island with an appearance of great kindness. Here 
again Ali changed his character; from the most sus- 
picious of men, he became the dupe of his hypocritical 
enemies. He was persuaded to issue an order to his 
confidant to deliver up the fortress. This was done, 
and the treasures and powder were removed to a place 
of safety. 

Among the Pachaa of inferior rank was Mohamed, 
governor of the Morea. He visited Ali, and appearing 
to sympathise with bini, oHered to do any (hint; which 
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could contribute to Iiis confidence and personal com- 
forts. When Motiamed rose to depart, Ali rose also 
from the divan on which they were sitting; and as the 
Pacha of the Morea was retiring, lie made a low and 
ceremonial reverence. The Pacha of Yanina returned 
it with the same profound inclination of body; but 
before he could recover himself again, Mohamed drew 
his yataghan from his girdle and plunged it into the 
back of liis host with such force, that it passed through 
his heart and out at his ]eft breast. Ali fell dead at 
his feet, and bis assassin immediately left the chamber 
with the bloody yataghan in his band, and announced 
to those abroad, that Ali had ceased to exist. Some 
soldiers of Mohamed entered the apartment, severed 
the bead from the body, and, bringing it outside, held 
it up as the head of a traitor, to their own comrades 
and tlie soldiers of Ali. 

The head of Ali was sent to Constantinople, and 
exhibited in the court of the seraglio, like that of a 
malefactor. As Ali had made much noise in Europe, 
an English merchant thouglit it would be a good spe- 
culation to buy it for an exhibition in London, and 
he actually otfered a large sum of money for it ; but 
one who had received kindness from Ali, not only 
bade a higher price, and so pieserved the head of his 
friend from this additional indignity, but upon the 
death of Ali's sons, who became the immediate victims 





of Turkish policy, bought these also, and gave them 
burial and tombs just opposite the Selgona Gnte of 
Constantinople. 

Of All's treasures the Porte was disappointed ; they 
were found to be very far short of what AU was at one 
time known to possess ; but he was supposed to have 
aided the cause of Greek independence witli a liberal 
hand. 

It is difficult to say what " virtue" was " linked 
witli a thousand crimes" in the character of Ali. His 
hospitality was too much in common with that of other 
barbarians, to be set against a million of his tyraimiea 
and outrages; and where it was displayed, it was usually 
connected with some political object. Travellers who 
visited Ali were received with great courtesy, especially 
if they were physicians, and most especially when they 
came in uniform aa military men. Tliis character is 
often assumed in foreign courts as a passport to a good 
reception; and l^rd Byron and his friend travelled as 
aides-de-camp. Byron, in his letter to his mother 
(vol, i. 12mo, p. 294), says, " I was introduced to 
Ali Pacha dressed in a iiill suit of staff uniform, with 
a very magnificent sahre," &c. And Gait quizzes the 
appearance of the friends, on their travels, in his ac- 
count of tlieir dining with Mr. Hill, the ambassador to 
the court of Sardinia, at Cagliari, when he says, " In 
the evening, we landed t^in, to avail ourselves of the 
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invitation ; and on this occaeion Byron and his com- 
panion dressed themselves as aides-de-camp— a circum- 
stance which, at tlie time, appeared less exceptionable 
in the yomig peer than in the commoner." — Gall's 
Life of Lttrd Byron, p. 60. 

This use of military costume, to support or assume 
the character of a soldier, is not uncommon among 
very peaceable travellers on the continent. It once 
happened, that a party, chiefly military men, aware of 
the better reception which a red coat would obtain at 
the court of Ali Pacha, took their uniforms. One of 
them, a young man, who coiild not boast of any regi- 
mentals except what he had worn in one of the London 
companies of volunteers, took these, for want of better. 
At Yanina they were received by Ali Pacha with much 
courtesy; and upon addressing the young traveller, 
Ali said to him, " Where have you served?" This 
would have been a poser to most men in the same 
situation; but he won more honour by his wit than 
he had done by his sword ; for his ready answer was, 
im Ttt 'Tiii^Xt&ay Ko/*o« — " upon Wimbledon Common." 
Ali had too much tact to betray his ignorance of the 
battle or the place ; and our city hero passed with 
the tyrant for a distinguished warrior. 
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DELPHI. 

Drawn by C, StanJUld, A, II, A, from a Sketch by W, Page, 

" Oh, thou ! in Hellas deemed of heavenly birth, 
Muse ! form'd or fabled at the minstrers will ! 
Since shamed full oft by later lyres on earth, 
Mine dares not call thee from thy sacred hill : 
Yet there IVe wander'd by thy vaunted rill ; 
Yes ! sigh'd o'er Delphi's long-deserted shrine, 
Where, save that feeble fountain, all is still ; 
Nor more my skill awake the weary Nine 

To grace so plain a tale — this lowly tale of mine. 

« « « « 

" Happier in this than mightiest bards have been, 
Whose fate to distant homes confined their lot, 
Shall I unmoved behold the hallowed scene. 
Which others rave of, though they know it not ? 
Though here no more Apollo haunts his grot. 
And thou, the Muses* seat, art now their grave. 
Some gentle spirit still pervades the spot, 
Sighs in the gale, keeps silence in the cave. 

And glides with glassy foot o*er yon melodious wave." 

Childe Harold, canto i. st. 1 , 62. 
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die priots of Apollo, as xhey vers bribed or flattered, 
influcncod Ihe destinies of sinronndiiig nntions; nnd a 
single word dictJtled by iheoi, and tiltertd by a sense- 
leM ^rl, excited bloody wars, and spread desolation 
ihroiigli whole kingdoms: just as, in a later period, 
the inipiidcitt assumptions of the cburcb of Rome dic- 
tated to, and involved in war, the powers of Europe, 
Now, so ciilirely has passed away all evidence of the 
grandeur nnd power which ouee gave celebrity to 
Delphi, that scarcely a vestige remains of tlie folly and 
superstition with which man had consecrated lliis spot ; 
but the mouotain and the stream are still there, to aid 
the indistinct traces of the locality of those objects of 
devotion which existed through so many ages, 

" The Utile village of Castri stands partly on the 
Bite of Delphi, Along the path of the mountain, from 
Chrysso, are the remains of sepulchres hewn in and 
from the rock. ' One,' said the guide, ' of a king 
who broke his neck hunting,' His majesty had cer- 
tainly chosen the fittest spot for such an achievement, 
A little above Castri is a cave, supposed tlie Pythian, 
of immense depth ; the upper part of it is paved, and 
now a cow-house. On the other side of Castri stands 
a Greek monastery, some way above which is the cleft 
in the rock, with a range of caverns difficult of ascent, 
and apparently leading to the interior of the mountain ; 
probably to the Corycian Cavern mentioned by Pausa- 




nias. From tliis part descend the foantam and the 
' dews of Castalie.' — ' We were sprinkled,' says Mr. 
Hobhouse, ' with the spray of the immortal rill, and 
here, if any where, should have felt the poetic inspira- 
tion : we drank deep, too, of the spring; but — (I can 
answer for myself) — without feeling sensible of any 
extraordinary effect.' " — Note to Childe Harold, cauto Ji. 
A few yards to the east of the village (Castri) is the 
celebrated fount of inspiration — the Castalian spring. 
Tlie water, as it issues from the rock, is received into a 
large, square shallow basin, with steps to it cut in the 
marble rock, supposed to l)e the Castalian bath, wJiere 
the Pythia used to bathe before she placed herself upon 
ibe tripod in the temple of Apollo. Upon the opposite 
nde is a stone seat, also hewn out of the rock. The 
face and sides of the precipice have been cut and flat- 
tened, and niches have been scooped. Intended, Dr. 
Clarke thinks, to receive the votive oft'erings. Above 
the fountain is a kind of little chapel dedicated to St. 
John, who is here the successor to the Grecian Apollo. 
The fountain is ornamented with pendant ivy, moss, 
brambles, and flowering shrubs, and is overshadowed by 
a large fig-tree, the roots of which have penetrated the 
fissures of the rock, while its wide-spreading branches 
throw a cool and refresliing gloom over this most inte- 
resting spot. " Aiwve the Phicdriades," Mr. Dodwell 
says, " is a plain with a small lake, the waters of which 



CDter • iatiAaiinm, or tbasta ; and it b probably from 
tliB that the Cftstaliao sprine is supplied. Tlie supei^ 
Hnom water, after irickliB^ among the rocts, crosses 
tile road, and enters a modem fount, from whicli it 
makes a quick descent to tbc bottom of ihi: rallej-, 
through a namnr rocky glen." 

The nater of the fooQt is Itiupid, pleasant to the 
taslc, and extremel; cold. Dr. Chandler speaks of ita 
cxce^re coldness, and says, " perhaps the Pythia, 
who bathed in this icy fluid, mistook the Hhivering for 
the god." 

" Casting the eye orer the site of ancient Delphi," 
says Mr. Williams, " one cannot poaeihly im^ne 
what has become of the walls of the numerous build- 
ings which are mentioned in the histor}' of its former 
masnificence, — buildings which covered two miles of 
ground. With the exception of the few terraces or 
supporting walls, nothing now appears. The various 
robberies by Sylla, Nero, and Con^tantine, are incon- 
siderable ; for the removal of the statues of bronze, and 
marble, and ivon', could not greatly affect the general 
appearance of the city. Tlie acclivity of the hill, and 
the foundations being placed on rock, without cement, 
would no doubt render them comparatively easy to be 
removed or hurled down into the vale below ; but the 
vale exhibits no appearance of accumulation of hewn 
stones ; and the modern village could have consumed 



but few. In the course of so many centuries, the debris 
from the mountain must have covered up a great deal, 
and even the rubbish itself may have acquired a soil 
sutEcient to conceal many noble remains from the light 
of day ; yet we see no swellings or risings in the 
ground, indicating the graves of the temples. AH 
therefore is mystery, and the Greeks may truly say, 
' Where stood the walls of our fathers ? scarce their 
mossy tombs remain !'" 

The following admirable lines by Mrs. Hemans 
present to the imagination of the reader an exceedingly 
beautiful picture of the shrine and site of Delphos, 

" There have been bright and glorious pageants here, 
Where now gray stones and moss-grown columns lie ; 
There have been words, which earth grew pale to hear. 
Breath 'd from tlie cavern's misty chambers nigh ; 
There have been voices, through tlie sunny sky 
And the pine-woods, their choral hymn-notes sending ; 
And reeds and lyres, their Dorian melody 
With incense clouds around the temple blending. 

And thtougs, with laurel- boughs, before the altar bending. 

" There have been treasures of the seas and islea 
Drought to the day-god's now forsaken throne ; 
Thunders have peal'd along the rock-defiles, 
When the far-echoing ballle-hom made known 
Thai foes were on their way ! The deep wind's moan 
Hath chill'd the invader's heart with secret fear ; 
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CORINTH. 

Drown by C. Stanfield, A,R.A,from a Sketch by W, Page. 

" Many a vanished year and age, 

And tempest's breath, and battle's rage, 

Have swept o'er Corinth ; yet she stands, 

A fortress form'd to Freedom's hands. 

The whirlwind's wrath, the earthquake's shock. 

Have left untouch'd her hoary rock. 

The keystone of a land, which still, 

Though fall'n, looks proudly on that hill, 

The landmark to the double tide 

That purpling rolls on either side. 

As if their waters chafed to meet, 

Yet pause and crouch beneath her feet. 

But could the blood before her shed 

Since first Timoleon's brother bled, 

Or baffled Persia's despot fled. 

Arise from out the earth which drank 

The stream of slaughter as it sank, 

That sanguine ocean would o'erflow 

Her isthmus idly spread below : 

Or could the bones of all the slain 

Who perish'd there be piled again, 



Hiat rivaJ pyramid would rise 

More mountain- like, throiigli those clear skies. 

Than yon lower-capp'd Acropolis, 

Which seems the very clouds to kiss." 

Siege of Corinth. 




^ 



" My friend tlie Manjiiess of Sllgo expressed a wish to pro- 
ceed with me as far as Corinth. At Corinth we separated ; 
he for Tripolitza — 1 for Patrass." 

Lord Byron's Leilers. 

CoHiNTH, from the importance oF its situation on 
the isthmus to which it gives its name, lias beeo cele- 
brated from the earliest periods of Grecian history, fay 
its eventful participation in the wars of Greece, and its 
advantageous position for commerce, upon the narrow 
neck of land which divides the Saroiiic Gulf from the 
Gulf ofCorinth. The prodigious strength of its situation 
gave it the name of the Key of Peloponnesus. By this 
pre-eminent advantage it had acquired distinction for 
its opulence and the arts before the rest of Greece had 
risen from comparative obscurity. 

It ia mentioned by Homer as existing long before 
the siege of Troy, under the name of Ephvre, and 
known in the heroic ages, or that fabulous period of 
Greece which preceded chronological record, as the seat 
of sovereignty of Sisyphus, Bellerophon, and other 
heroes of Greek mythology. 




The city of Corinth lay bo near to its ports on the 
two eeas, (the istlimus being only about five milea 
across), that it became the emporium of the produc- 
tions of Asia, by the Gulf of Corintb ; and of Italy and 
Sicily, by the Saronic Gulf. Its riches, from these 
sources, were celebrated throughout the then known 
world ; and, prior to its destruction by the Romans, 
it must have been an extremely magnificent city. Its 
immense opulence, and the extravagance of its mer- 
chants, made it proverbially a place so expensive to 
vbit, that it was said, " It is not for every one to go 
to Corinth." Here the Isthmian games were cele- 
brated, which drew to this luxurious place a vast con- 
course from the states of Greece and distant countries. 
Pausanias notices in and near the city an odeum, a 
stadium, and Bixteen temples. That dedicated to Venus 
possessed above a thousand female slaves. The cele- 
brated Lais long resided at Corinth, and her tomb, on 
the road to Cenchrese, was pointed ont to Pausanias, 
who reports that her fame was by no means extinct 
among the Corinthians of his day. 

Hither Saint Paul came a.d. 52, and continued 
eighteen months. His two epistles to the church at 
Corintli indirectly prove the licentious character of the 
people of this city. 

"The women of Corinth," says Barthelemy (Tra- 
vels of Anacharsis), " are celebrated for their beauty; 
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cities, became their chief ornaments. Corinth lay 
desolate uutil Julius Ctesar settled there a Roman 
colony, who, in removing the rubbish for its re-esta- 
blishment, found vases and other worka of art and 
things of value, for which immense sums were obtained. 

Long lost in the insigniBcance of a Roman province, 
little is recorded of Corinth of liistorical importance 
until the reign of Julian, a. d. 3G0, when Gibbon says : 
" The venerable age of Greece excited the most tender 
compassion in the mind of Julian ; he reheved the 
distress, and restored the beauty, of the cities of Epirus 
and Peloponnesus. Athens aelsnowledged him for 
her benefactor — Argos for her deliverer. The pride of 
Corinth, again rising from her ruins with the honours 
of a Roman colony, exacted a tribute from the adjacent 
republics, for the purpose of defraying the games of 
the Isthmus, which were celebrated in the amphi- 
theatre," The next vicissitude of Corinth was its 
destruction by the Visigoths, under Alaric, the scout^ 
of Greece. Justinian, a. d. 498, restored the walls of 
the city, which had been destroyed by an eartltquake ; 
and rebuilt a wall, defended by one hundred and fifty- 
three towers, which extended from sea to sea across 
the Isthmus. 

Nearly a thousand years seem to have passed over 
this once celebrated country witliout leaving a record ; 
for the next distinct mention that we find of it is in 
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1415, when Manuel Palfeologus wrested Corintli from 
Roger king of Sicily, and restored the defences of the 
Isthmus. In the course of the two succeeding centuries, 
it became the scene of tremendous conflicts between 
the Turks and Venetians ; and its final capture by the 
Turks 18 the subject of Lord Byron's " Siege of Corinth." 

Mr. Dodwell, who describes its appearance in 1805, 
says, " The j>resent town of Corinth, though very 
thinly peopled, is of considerable extent, as the houses 
are placed wide apart, and the spaces between oc- 
cupied with gardens. There are some line foontwns 
in the town, enriched in the Turkish taste. The 
Acrocorintlios or Acropolis of Corinth, is one of the 
finest objects in Greece; and if properly garrisoned, 
would be a place of great strength and importance. It 
shoots up majestically from the plain to a considerable 
height, and forms a conspicuous object at a great dis- 
tatice. It is clearly seen from Athens, from which it 
is not less than forty-four miles in a direct line. The 
Acrocorinthos is at present regarded as the strongest 
fortification in Greece, next to Nauplia in Ai^lis. It 
contains within its walls a town and three mosques." 

In our days it has still been a scene of contest : 
*' Corinth is taken, and the Greeks have gained a battle 
in the Archipelago," says Lord Byron, in a letter to Mr. 
Kinnaird, written in Greece a few months only before 
the warrior poet had become the "Pilgrim of Etfimity." 
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THE ACROPOLIS, 

ATHENS. 

Drawn by J. M. W, Turner , R. A, from a Sketch by T, Allison. 

" Ancient of days ! August Athena ! where — 

Where are thy men of might ? — thy great of soul ? 

Grone — glimmering through the dream of things that were ; 

First in the race that led to glory's goal, 

They won, and passed away — is this the whole? 

A schoolboy's tale, the wonder of an hour ! 

The warrior's weapon and the sophist's stole 

Are sought in vain, and o'er each mouldering tower, 

Dim with the mist of years, grey flits the shade of power." 

Childe Harold, canto ii. st. 2. 

" At Athens, on his first visit, Lord Byron made a 
stay of between two and three months^ not a day of 
which he let pass without employing some of its hours 
in visiting the grand monuments of ancient genius 
around him^ and calling up the spirit of other times 
among their rnins. 

** Though the poet has left in his own works an 
ever-enduring testimony of the enthusiasm with which 
he now contemplated the scenes around him, it is not 
difficult to conceive that, to superficial observers, Lord 
Byron at Athens might have appeared an untouched 



THE ACROPOLIS, ATHENS. 
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Spectator of much that throws ordinarj travellers into 
at least verbal raptures. With the antiquary and 
connoisseur hia sympathies were few and feeble: for 
antiquities, indeed, unassociated with high names and 
deeds, he had no value whatever ; and of works of art 
be was content to admire the general effect, without 
professing, or aiming at any knowledge of the details. 
It was to Nature, in her lovely scenes of grandeur and 
beauty, — or, as at Athens, shining, unchanged among the 
ruins of glory and of art, — that the true fervid homage 
of hia whole soul was paid," — Moore's Life ofHyron. 

" The Acropolis of Athens," says Dodwell, " is its 
citadel; — a vast rock, lofty, abrupt, and nearly sur- 
rounded by precipices, which make it inaccessible ex- 
cept on that side which is towards the Piraaeus, or port 
of Athens. On the area of its summit anciently stood 
the city, founded by Cecrops, whence the present city, 
the plain, and the gulf, presented a magnificent pan- 
orama. The Acropolis is now crowded with the ruina 
of the ancient monuments of Athenian glory that 
formerly exhibited all the magnificence which riches 
and art could realise, a splendour of effect which these 
contended for the superiority of accomplishing ; or, as 
Chandler has expressed it, ' It appeared as one entire 
offering to the deity, surpassing in excellence, and as- 
tonishing in richness.' " 

In the days of its glory, volumes were filled with the 




THE ACROPOLIS, ATHENS. 

descriptions of its temples, and tlie pictures, the statues, 
and the riches they contained. Nero plundered the 
Acropolis of statues, yet not fewer than three thousand 
remained there in the days of Pliny. 

It was the glory of Pericles, in the best days of 
Athens, to direct its resources to the embellishment of 
the city; and when his enemies reproached him with 
profuseness and extravagance in the employment of its 
revenues, he asserted that " It was wisdom to convert 
the prosperity of a state, sufficiently prepared for war, 
into its perpetual ornament by public works, which 
excited every liberal art, moved every hand, and dis- 
persed plenty to the labourer and the artificer, to the 
mariner and the merchant — the whole city being at 
once employed, maintained, and beautified." 

" The western end of the Acropolis, which furnished 
the only access lo the summit of the hill, was 168 feet 
in breadth, an opening so narrow that it appeared prac- 
ticable to the artists of Pericles to fill up the apace with 
a single building, which, in serving the main purpose of 
a gateway, should contribute at once to fortify and to 
adorn the citadel. " This work," says Colonel Leake, 
" the greatest production of civil architecture in Athens, 
which equalled the Parthenon in felicity of execution, 
and surpassed it in boldness and originalily of design, 
was begun in the arcboTiship of Eutbymenes, In the year 
B.C. 437." Tliia was the Propylwa. 



THE ACROPOLIS, ATHENS. 



" The Parthenon, or great temple of Minerva, stood 
upon the highest platform of the Acropolis, which waa 
so far elevated above the westward entrance, that the 
pavement of the peristyle of the Parthenon was upon 
die same level as the capitals of the columns of the 
eastern portico of the Propyltea. The Parthenon was 
constructed entirely of white marble, from Mount Pen- 
telicum. It consisted of a cell, surrounded with a 
peristyle, which had eight doric columns in the fronts, 
iind seventeen In the aides." The simple construction 
of tliiB magoificent building, and the united excellencies 
of materials, design, and decoration, made it the most 
perfect ever executed. It waa '228 feet long and 102 
broad, and ita height to the top of the pediment 66 feet 
— dimensions sufficiently great to give an impression 
of grandem" and sublimity. Besides these, there were 
on the Acropolis the Erechtheum, with the temples 
of Minerva Polias and Pandrosus; the temple of Vic- 
tory ; and the glorious enrichments of the whole in 
statues and bassi-relievi. 

These now form vast accumulations of ruins, amidst 
which it is dljiicult to trace the plans of various build- 
ings known to have existed there. Tlie history of 
Athens, from soon after the age of Pericles to its con- 
quest by the Romans, and, subsequently, to the fall of 
the Eastern Empire and its possession by the Turks, 
is a series of destructive events which have left ruins 




THE ACROPOI-rS, ATHENS. 

only, and those chiefly of the Parthenon, which yet 
stand on the Acropolis, to attest its former grandeur. 
After the injuries of ages, the effect of storms and 
time, spoliatioDS by power, destruction by lightnings 
from heaven, and bombardments by man, its last in- 
juries were inflicted by the removal of the metopes 
and figures from the pediment of the Parthenon by 
Lord Elgin. However gratifying it may be to us to 
possess such glorious works of art, their removal, and 
the injuries to the building consequent upon it, have 
deservedly drawn down the maledictions of the genius 
of Byron, and left an endless stigma upon the per- 
petrators of this wrong. 

" But who, of all the plunderers of yon fane 
On high, where Pallas linger'd, loath to flee 
The latest rehc of licr ancient reign — 
The last, the worst, dull spoiler, who was he? 
Blush, Caledonia ! such thy son could be ! 
England ! I joy no child he was of thine : 
Tliy free-born men should spare what once was free ; 
Yet they could violate each saddening shrine, 

And bear these altars o'er the long- reluctant brine." 

Childe Harold, canto ii. st. II. 

A variety of happy circumstances conspired to give 
to a casual residence in Athens, among the artists, 
antiquaries, and Idlers, who Lad assembled there, that 
indeBcribable charm which induced many travellers 
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THE ACROPOLIS, ATHENS. 

a of Odysseus, during the siege kept his family 
in it, and loading the roof with ruhbish, it broke down 
and buried fourteen women and children under its 
weight. Unfortunately, travellers, and, above all, the 
English, are now completing the work of destruction, 
by knocking off pieces from the overthrown friezes and 
capitals, for the purpose of carrying thera home as 
trophies." This censure does not apply to the English, 
but to a party of American officers of the United 
States frigate Constellation, whom Thiersch mistook for 
English. We have too many sins of Lord Elgin's to 
answer for — not of destruction, but removal — to be 
silent under this accusation. The report of these out- 
rages by the Americans had reached England before 
they were avowed in a silly and ill-written book, just 
published, from the pen of one of these very American 
officers, named Wines, who boasts that they knocked 
off pieces of a fallen earyatide, " for specimens ;" and 
adds, " our Turkish soldier, not conceiving any other 
possible motive for such conduct, inquired if we had 
no such stones in America 1" Let not the English, 
then, have the blame. The young officers of this 
American ship were the chief spoliators of these relics, 
to carry across the Atlantic ; evidence at once of the 
skill of the Greeks and of their own barbarism. 

This exposure, supported by their own authority, 
ia tlie more necessary, as the author impudently 
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claims for hia countrymen, superior inteUigence and 
higher virtues than are to be fouud under the " des- 
potic governments of Europe," where, however, so 
many of them are delighted to live — of course to eliine 
more brightly in our darkness. Yet this person, who 
unblusliingly boasts of outr^es upon the remains of 
these most interesting antiquities of Greece, says: 
" True greatness never plays the part of the bragga- 
docio. If the people under the despotic governments 
of Europe are lees intelligent and happy than we, it 
is their misfortune, not their fault; and they are more 
deserving of our pity than our ecom !" But we can- 
not give him any pity in return. We laugh to see 
such an animal swoln to bursting with the conviction 
that the frog is a bull, and that thousands of his coun- 
trymen are conceited enough to believe the delusion : 
but there is no term of scorn in the vocabularies of 
the old or the new world, which can express the 
contempt felt by every man of common sense for the 
folly of the guilty braggart, who, whilst boasting of hia 
superior intelligence, acknowledges his participation in 
the Vandalism of destroying these precious remains of 
the former glories of the Acropolis. 



TEMPLE OF JUPITER OLYMPIUS, 

ATHENS. 

Dnnm by C. Stanfilld, A.R.A.frmt a Skiuh fry W. Pi^i. 

" Here let me sit upon this massy stone, , 

The marble column's yet unsliaken base ;* 
Here, son of Saturn ! was thy fav'rite throne : 
Mightiest of many such ! Hence let me trace 
The latent grandeur of thy dwelling-place. 
It may not be : nor e'en can Fancy's eye 
Restore what Time hath labour'd to deface. 
Yet these proud pillars claim no passing sigh ; 

Unmoved the Moslem sits, the lig;hl Greek carols by." 

Childe Harold, canto ii. sL 10. 



" Beyond the gate the walls project, and you have 
to pass round an angle of them, in order to arrive at 
a ruin of inconceivable magnificence, directly before 
you to the east. 

* " The Temple of Jupiter Olympius, of which sikleen columns, 
entirely of marble, yd survive ; originally there were one hundred 
nnd dlij. These columns, however, aie by many supposed to have 
lie longed to the Pantheon." 
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TEMPLE OF JUPITER OLYMPIUS, 

AT ATHENS. 

Drawn by C. Stanfield, AM. A. from a Sketch by W, Page, 

In this view the Temple is more distant from the 
observer, and in such a direction that the cell of the 
Stylite hermit upon the architrave is visible. The 
Acropolis is here a more important feature. 

** Yon fane 
On high, where Pallas lingered, loath to flee, 
The latest relic of her ancient reign." 

Childe Harold, canto ii. st. 11. 

The following lines upon the ruins of the Temple of 
Jupiter Olympius were written by T. K. Hervey, and 
appeared in Williams's " Greece." 

" Thou art not silent ! — Oracles are thine 
Which the wind utters, and the spirit hears, 
Lingering, 'mid ruined fane and broken shrine, 
0*er many a tale and trace of other years ! 
Bright as an ark, o'er all the flood of tears 
That wraps thy cradle-land, thine earthly love, 
Where hours of hope 'mid centuries of fears 
Have gleamed, like lightnings through the gloom above, 
Stands, roofless to the sky, thy home, Olympian Jove ! 

X 



TEMPLE OF JUPITER OLTHPIUS. 

" Thy colnmned aisles with whispers of the past 
Are vocal ! and along thine ivied walls. 
While Elian echoes munnur in the blast, 
And wild-flowers hang, like victor-coronals, 
In vain the turban'd tyrant rears hia halls, 
And plants the symbol of his faith, and slaughters. 
Now, even now, the beam of promise falls 
Bright upon Hellas, as her own bright daughters, 

And a Greek Ararat is rising o'er the waters ! 

" Thou art not silent ! when the southern fair — 
Ionia's moon — looks down upon thy breast, 
Smiling, as pity smiles above despair. 
Soft as young beauty soothing age to rest, — 
Sings the night-spirit in thy weedy crest. 
And she, the minstrel of the moonlight hours. 
Breathes — like some lone one sighing to be blest — 
Her lay — half hope, half sorrow— from the flowers. 

And hoots the prophet-owl amid his tangled bowers. 

" And round thine altar's mouldering stones are born 
Mysterious harpiugs, wild as ever crept 

who wakod Aur 



MAID OF ATHENS. 



Drawn by F. Stone, from an Original by T. Allaton. 



** Maid of Athens, ere we part, 
Give, oh, give me back my heart ! 
Or, since that has left my breast, 
Keep it now, and take the rest ! 
Hear my vow before I go, 

Lotii fioVf cru^ ttyefxet. 

" By those tresses unconfined, 
Woo'd by each iEgean wind ; 
By those lids, whose jetty fringe 
Kiss thy soft cheeks* blooming tinge ; 
By those wild eyes like the roe, 

• " Romaic expression of tenderness. If I translate it," says Lord 
Byron, " I shall affront the gentlemen, as it may seem that I supposed 
they could not ; and if I do not, I may affront the ladies. For fear of 
any misconstruction on the part of the latter, I shall do so, begging 
pardon of the learned. It means, * My life, I love you !* which sounds 
very prettily in all languages, and is as much in fashion in Greece at 
this day, as Juvenal tells us the two first words were amongst the 
Roman ladies, whose erotic expressions were all Ilellenised." 



MAID OF ATHENS. 

England, absence, and tbe beartleseneBS of thdr engage- 
ments, bad cooled their affections, if their feelings 
towards their betrothed ever deserved to be charac- 
terised by Buch a term. They wrote that their fathers 
objected to the marriages. Pasaionless affectation was 
the precursor to a cessation of all correspondence ; and 
the unhappy girls, with hearts withering in the chill of 
neglect and desertion, shrunk into a long retirement 
to weep over their deceived and blighted hopes of 
happiness. 

" Man's love is of man's life a thing apart ; 
Tis woman's whole existence. 



Alas ! the love of woman ! it is known 
To be a lovely aod a fearful thing ; 
For all of theirs upon that die is thrown. 
And if 'tis lost, life bath no more to bring 
To them, but mockeries of the past alone." 

Don Juan, canto ii 




MAID OF ATHENS. 

English gentlemen in Athens, at Vitali's, a house 
situated the next to their own. Two of the sisters 
only could attend ; the youngest had been unwell ; 
and every moment that they could withdraw from 
the dance, it was to make inquiries, with affectionate 
solicitude, from the balcony at Vitali's, of their own 
domestics in the next garden, after the state of their 
sister, who could not participate in the festivity. When 
the Turks took Athens, the Consulina Macri and her 
daughters fied, in a half-decked boat, and in a state of 
destitution, to Corfu, where they were at first forbidden 
to land ; for so numerous had been the refugees from 
Greece, that Sir Thomas Maltland, in dread of a 
famine, had denied tliem admission. Fortunately they 
found a friend, who succeeded in obtaining leave for 
them to go to the Lazaretto. Here they were soon 
visited by some friends ; and upon their destitute situa- 
tion being made known to Lord GuQford, in Rome, 
he transmitted to them one hundred pounds, which he 
raised among the English there. They spoke French, 
Italian, and a little English ; and it is said that at 
Corfu they edited an edition of Madame de Genlia' 
" Manuel de Voyageur," with the addition of the 
Romaic or modern Greek dialogue. 

This interesting family is mentioned in " Travels in 
Italy, Greece, &c." by the late Mr. Hugh Williams of 
Edinburgh, who lodged in their house, and whose 




mention of them is iiighly interesting. " Our servant," 
he Boya. " who had gone before to procure arcommo- 
dation, met ua at the gate, and conducted us to 
Theodora Macri, the CousuUdh's, where we at present 
live. This lady is the widow of the consul, and has 
three lovely daughters ; the eldest, celebrated for her 
beauty, and said to be the ' Maid of Athens,' of Lord 
Byron. Their apartment is immediately opposite to 
ours ; and if you could see them, as we do now, through 
the gently waving aromatic plants before the window, 
you would leave your heart in Athens. 

" Theresa, the Maid of Athens, Catinca, and Mari- 
ana, are of middle stature. On the crown of the head 
of each is a red Albanian ekull-cap, with a blue tassel 
spread out and fastened down like a slar. Near the 
edge or bottom of tlie skull-cap is a handkerchief of 
various colours bound round their temples. Tlie 
youngest wears her hair loose, falling on her shoulders, 
the hair behind descending down the back nearly to 
the waist, and, as usual, mixed with silk. The two 
eldest generally have their hair bound, and fastened 
under the handkerchief. Their upper robe is a peUsse 
edged with fur, hanging loose down to the ankles; 
below is a handkerchief of muslin covering the bosom, 
and terminating at the wajst, which is short ; under 
that, a gown of striped silk or muslin, with a gore 
round the swell of the loins, falling in front in graceful 
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negligence ; white stockings and yellow slippers com- 
plete their attire. The two eldest have black, or dark, 
hair and eyes ; their visage oval, and complexion some- 
what pale, with teeth of dazzling whiteness. Their 
cheeks are rounded, and noses straight, rather inclined 
to aquiline. The youngest, Mariana, is very fair, her 
face not so finely rounded, tut has a gayer expression 
than her sisters', whose countenances, except when the 
conversation has something of mirth in it, may be said 
to be rnther pensive. Their persons are elegant, and 
iheir manners pleasing and ladylike, such as would be 
fascinating in any counti-y. They possess very consi- 
derable powers of conversation, and their minds seem 
to be more instructed than those of the Greek women 
in general. With such attractions, it would indeed be 
remarkable if they did not meet with great attentions 
from the travellers who occasionally are resident in 
Athens. They sit in the eastern style, a little reclined, 
with their limbs gathered under them on the divan, 
and without shoes. Their employments are the needle, 
tambouring, and reading. 

" I have said that I saw these Grecian beauties 
through the waving aromatic plants before their win- 
dow. This perhaps has raised your imagination some- 
what too high in regard to their condition. You may 
have supposed their dwelling to have every attribute 
of eastern luxury. The aromatic plants which I have 
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mentioDed, are neither more nor less than a few gera- 
i and GrG<:iati baltUB ; and tlic room in which 
the ladies Bit is i^uite unfurnished, llie walls neither 
painted nor decorated by ' cunning hand.' Since the 
death of the consul their father, these ladies depend 
on strangers lodging in their spai'e room and closet, 
which we now occupy. But though so poor, their virtue 
shines as conspicuous as their beauty. Not all the 
wealth of the east, or the complimentary lays of the 
first of England's poets, could render them so truly 
worthy of love and admiration." 

The Consulina, after the retirement of the Turks, 
returned again to Athens. And the latest accounts of 
Th^feaa have broken the charm of poetry which sur- 
rounded her ; she ia said to be married and grown 
fat! 
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FRANCISCAN CONVENT, 

ATHENS. 

Drawn by C. Stanfieldy A.R.A, from a Sketch by W. Page, 

" Though he occasionally made excursions through 
Attica and the Morea, his head-quarters were fixed at 
Athens, where he had taken lodgings in a Franciscan 
convent ; and, in the intervals of his tours, employed 
himself in collecting materials for those notices on the 
state of modem Greece which he has appended to the 
second canto of Childe Harold. In this retreat, also, 
as if in utter defiance of the * genius loci,' he wrote 
his * Hints from Horace,' — a satire which, impreg- 
nated as it is with London life from beginning to end, 
bears the date, * Athens, Capuchin Convent, March 12, 
1811.' ''—Moore's Life of Byron. 

The genius of the illustrious Byron has thrown an 
interest around every spot and place in which he re- 
sided, or acted, or wrote ; and the convent of the 
Franciscan Capuchins, after his death, became a place 
of pilgrimage to all those travellers in Athens who have 
been aroused, subdued, or charmed by his power ; and 
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eren those wbo are too obtuse to be impressed by the 
master-spell, go there for fashion, aiid aftect to feel. 

Here Byron, gazing out upon u scene of which he 
had said, when looking upon the plain of AtheDfl, " that 
it was a more glorious prospect than even Cintra or 
latambol," — Jiere he received many of those inspirations 
to which hi» mind has given a dcattiless grandeur. 

" No vi<rw iti Alliens," says Dodwell, " is superior to 
that from the convent in beauty and in interest ; while 
it IB BDrmountod by the eastern end of the Acropolis, 
it commands an animating prospect of Mount Pamea, 
Pentelikon, Anchesmos, Hymettos, and pail of the 
Baronic gulf, with the islands and Peloponneaian moun- 
tains. The nearer objects are the Arch of Uadrian, 
tbo Temple of .hipiter Olynjpius, the llissuB, and the 
Stadinni. An open gallery, which formed part of our 
lodging, was perpetually impressing our minds with 
the sublimity of tbis scenery, and with the numerous 
classical recollections it inspired." 

In the view of the convent sketched by Mr. Page, 
there is seen over the wall of the court or garden part 
an object of great interest to antiquaries and archi- 
tects,— a little building, celebrated for its display of 
Greek taste, and of singular beauty, — the ehoragic 
monument of Lysicrate?. Tbe walls of the convent 
have been so built as partly to enclose it within one of 
its angles: to this circumstance, probably, tbis elegant 
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little structure has owed its preservation. It is built of 
white marble, and is so small that its internal diameter 
is not more tiian five feet eleven inches. It was en- 
tirely closed up and inaccessible, until it was opened 
on one side, probably in eearcb of expected treasures. 
Now there is a door by wbich it is entered from a cham- 
ber in the convent, and light is admitted by windows. 
The lines, like joints, which induced Stuart to thiidi 
its circular cell was composed of six layers, have been 
cut to convey that appearance in the solid stone, for 
the cell did not consist of more than two cylindrical 
pieces. The summit of this monument is surmounted 
by an elegant ornament, whose triangular top was evi- 
dently designed to support the tripod which had been 
the reward to the victors in the musical contest. In 
Stuart's " Athens" there is a beautiful design of the 
appearance of the monument when crowned with the 
tripod. Stuart, who has drawn and described it with 
great care, says that there is on the architrave an 
inscription, from which we learn " that on some solemn 
festival, which was celebrated with games and plays, 
Lysicrates, of Kikyna, a demos or borough-town of tlie 
tribe of Akamantis, did, on behalf of lus triije, but at 
his own expense, exhibit a musical or theatrical enter- 
tainment, in which the boys of the tribe of Akamantis 
obtained the victory ; and in memory of their victory 
this monument was erected, and the name of the person 
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■t whose expense the entertaimnent was exhibited, 
of the tribe that gaineil the prize, and the musician 
who accompanied the performers, and of the composer 
of the piece, were all recorded on it ; to them the name 
of the annual archon is likewise, added in whose year 
of magistracy all thiH was executed. From this last 
circumstance, it appears that this building was erected 
above three hundred and tliirty years before the 
Christian em, in the time of Ajrelles, Lysippns, and 
Alexander the Great." 

Dodwell, when he was at Athens, lodged also in 
this convent. He writes of it, that it is situated at 
the 90uth-eagt extremity of the town, near the Arch 
of Hadrian, in the Tripod street of the ancients, now 
denominated Kandela, and which, with the neighbour- 
ing church of Pan^a Kandela, takes its name from the 
lantern of Demosthenes, sometimes called Kandiila, 
although PhanTiri is the more common appellation, 
both of these words signifying lantern. 

" The upper part of this monnment is hollow, and 
contains a space of nearly six feet diameter, which is at 
present the library of the superior of the convent; the 
roof, which is in the form of a low cupola, consists of a 
single mass: the whole is constructed with great judg- 
ment and solidity, which has enabled it to defy the 
effects of time, and the ravages of tlie elements, for 
more than two tliousand years ; and it may, perhaps, 
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Htill survive for an equal period, unless it is barbarously 
mutilated to gratify the tasteless cupidity of some 
wealthy traveller. 

" I was assured by the superior," Dodwell adds, 
" that during the dilapidating mania in 1801, proposals 
had been made to him and to the voivode, for the pur- 
chase of the entire monument, which was to have been 
conveyed to a northern eountiy ! and that it owes its 
present existence to the protection which it derived 
from its position within the precincts of tlie monas- 
tery." Some years ago, an exact model was constructed 
and placed in the Louvre, and casts of the whole monu- 
ment, with those of the minute sculpture on the circular 
architrave, were taken by Lord Elgin's artists : it would 
have been well if in this way only his lordship had 
sought to make those who could not visit Athens, 
acquainted with the remains of its glories which yet 
existed there. The recent revolution in Greece, under 
which Athens has suffered so much, had nearly been 
fatal to many of its beautiful remains — amongst these, 
the lantern of Demosthenes was greatly defaced by a 
fire, which destroyed the convent ; but the French vice- 
consul has done much to preserve or restore what of it 
yet remains, and it is better seen at present than when 
it was partly emliedded within the walls of the convent. 

One anecdote of Byron if told in connexion with 
this choragic monuuiont. Thou^ih Hobhouse describes 
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the chamber in it &» only capable of holdiog one stadent 
at his desk, and that it merely serves u& a small circular 
recess to tlie left wing of the conveiit, from which it 
is separated by a curtain of green cloth ; yet, in this 
strange uncomfortable place only, would Lord B^-roa 
sleep. This was related to an English artist, on his 
visil to Athens, by Lusieri, with some amusing jokes 
npon the illustrious poet, as to the direction of his head 
or his heels, for one or other must have extended 
beyond the entrance to the cell. 



CAPE COLONNA. 

Drawn by W, Purser, 

" Fair clime, where every season smiles 
Benignant o*er those blessed isles, 
Which, seen from far Colonna's height. 
Make glad the heart that hails the sight, 
And lends to loneliness delight. 
There, mildly dimpling ocean's cheek 
Reflects the tints of many a peak 
Caught by the laughing tides that lave 
These Edens of the eastern wave ; 
And if, at times, a transient breeze 
Break the blue crystal of the seas, 
Or sweep one blossom from the trees. 
How welcome is each gentle air 
That wakes and wafts the odours there !" 

The Giaour, 

" Place me on Sunium's marbled steep. 
Where nothing save the waves and I 
May hear our mutual murmurs sweep : 
There, swan-like, let me sing and die." 

Don Juan, canto iii. 
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" Twas oft my luck to dine, 

The grass my table-cloth, in open air. 

On Sunium," 

Don Juan, canto xv. 

" Tuie celebrated promontory, whicli was sacred in 
the time of Homer, and where Menelaus, retumiag 
from Troy, buried his pilot Phrontis, is one of the 
finest situations in Greece, and is much more elevated 
than I had supposed. It towers in impressive majesty 
from the sea, and b precipitous on all sides except 
towards Laurion. The view from it combines beauty, 
interest, and extent : it overlooks the wide expanse of 
the £gean, with many of its islands. Euboea is seen 
towards the north-east, with the lofty ridges of Karystos 
or Oche terminating in the sea, with the white shore 
and rough Geraistian promontory celebrated for storms 
and pirates ; and at present, according to Meletius, 
denominated Xylophagos, the devourer of wood, from 
the number of ships which are lost upon its rocks." 

Nor is Cape Colonna less destructive in tempestuous 
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the winds. It is assailed by every rude gust which 
blows from the north, south, and west, and it is only 
partially sheltered hy Laurion from the eastern blast. 
During our slay, scarcely a moment intenened without 
a violent gale ; and it is almost as ill-famed for ship- 
wrecks as the Malean promontory, nor is it less dreaded 
by the mariner. It is also frequently the resort of 
Mainiote and Eubcean pirates, who discover vessels 
from it at a great distance, and thus readily dart upon 
their prey." 

As a scene of destruction , Cape Colonna has acquired 
great interest to the reader of English poetry, from its 
having been the actual spot upon which Falconer was 
shipwrecked, and when he and two others only escaped. 
The events of the Iiorrora of this catastrophe furnished 
him with all the frightful truths of his subject and Iiis 
poem. 

" Dot now Athenian mountains they descry. 
And o'er the surge Colonna frowns on high. 
Where marble columns, long by lime defaced. 
Moss-covered, on the lofty cape are placed ; 
There reur'd by fiiir devotion, to austaio, 
In elder times, Tritouia's sacred fane ; 
The circling beach in murderous form appears, 
Decisive goal of all tlieir hopes and fears ; 
The seamen now in wild amazement see 
The scene of ruin rise beneath their lee ; 
Swift from their minds elapsed all dangers past, 
As dumb with terror they behold the last." 

Falconer's Shipa'TccIt, canlo iii. 
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TEMPLE OF MINERVA, 

CAPE COLONNA. 

Drawn by J, M. W, Turner, H, A. from a Sketch by T. Allason, Esq, 

" Tritonia's airy shrine adorns 
Colonna's cliff, and gleams along the wave." 

Childe Harold, canto ii. st. 86. 

"The promontory of Sunium was anciently deco- 
rated with two temples ; one of Minerva Sunias, and 
the other of Neptune Suniaratos. The peripteral 
temple which yet remains is generally supposed to be 
that of Minerva. 

"It is elevated upon three steps, and possessed 
originally six columns in front, and probably thirteen 
on each side, composed of white marble, resembling 
that of Thorikos, and in all probability brought from 
that place. The metopse, which are ornamented with 
bas-reliefs, are apparently from the Parian quarries. 
In the time of Spon there were nineteen columns 
standing. The Abb6 Tourmont says, that in his time 
there were seventeen. Le Roy has represented two 
antsB and two columns at the eastern front, four columns 
on the north side, and seven on the south side. The 
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t of tVQ gJiimiig and i 
of the pnaaoB, three colmmn co tfae tuxlbeni eide, 
And nioe oo the Halbnn. Le Roj has gircn only 
thirteen oolnauis, wberea» iboneen are remaining at 
the present day. Chaodler says that eooie of ibena 
were deetittyed by a Turk named Jaffier Be;. 

" Hiis beautiful temple appears to be of much lees 
anliqni^ than that of Corinth, and of Jupiter at 
£^oa ; and the elegance of its proportioDa indicates 
that it is B more recent etnictore than the Parthenon. 
Vilninaa asserts, that the temple of Castor, in the 
Ftuminian circus at Rome, was ramilar to that of 
^lincTfa at Soniom. 

" The temple on the Suuium promontory, which M 
ntnaled near the sea, and exposed to conthiaal wiimIbi 
has been corroded by the saline effluvia, insomndi that 
the antics of tlic fluting? have lost their original sharp- 
iie^ ; and iiiiitead of the s^olden patiua that is seen ou 
the Parthenon, the niarhle of Sunium exhihits its 
orif^iiial whiteness, which, coutrasied with tbe bright 
blue sky above, and tbe dark green shrubs of the fore- 
ground, lias a singular and lively effect. The forests 
of Soj)hocles bave disappeared, and are replaced by 
some wild olive-trees and dwarfish junipers. 

" The temple is supported on the nortli side by a 
regularly constructed torrace-wall, of which seventeen 
layers of stone still remain. Some nictopie are scat- 
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lered among the ruins, but they are corroded and 
(leiMyed. Valuable remains might he discovered by 
turning up the earth ; and' it is unfortunate, that 
among the travellers who have visited this place, none 
have Iiad sufficient leisure, means, or enterprise, to 
undertake an excavation which promises so much. 
Mons. Le Chevalier indeed, on his way to Troy, stopped 
at Sunium, and had tlie interior of the temple exca- 
vated in his presence ; but having found some human 
skeletona, the Greek workmen were unwilling to pro- 
ceed in the undertaking, from a supposition that it had 
once been a church. 

" The fallen columns are scattered about below the 
temple, to which they form the richest foreground. 
Some have fallen into the sea, and others have been 
stopped by ledges and projections of the rock. I went 
down the steepest part of the precipice, and found a 
metopa near the water, lieautifully sculptured, hut 
corroded by the spray of the sea. 

" Several frusta of columns are found a little below 
the north side of the temple, with Doric capitals of 
white marble, of smaller dimensions than those of the 
temple. These are the remains of the propyltea ; and 
there seems to have been nearly the same difference 
and proportion between the propylsa of Sunium and 
its temple, as there is between the Athenian propyleea 
and the Parthenon. The ancients probably had some 
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settled mil' concemina; th<- reciprocal proportioiB of 
tlicse two edifices to one another. 

" Ab we were deeirous of making several drawinge 
of this beauliiiil temple, we remained here four days, 
and slept in a cavern in the side of the predpiee, which 
commanded a view over the wide and varied shores of 
the Saronic Gulf." — Dodwell's Tout ihTough Greece. 

" In all Attica." aaj-s Lord ByroD, in a note to 
Childe Harold, " if we except Athens itself and Ma- 
rathon, there is no scene more interesting than Cape 
Colonna. To the antiquary and artist, sixteen columns 
are an inexhaustible source of observation and design ; 
to the philosopher, the supposed scene of some of 
Plato's converBations will not be unwelcome ; and the 
traveller will be stmck with the beauty of the prospect 
over ' isles that crown the ^Egean deep.'— Tliis Temple 
(if Minerva may I>e Feen nt sea from a great distance, 
in two journeys which I made, and one voyage to Cape 
Colonna, tlie view from either side by land was less strik- 
ing than the approach from the isles. In our second 
land excursion we had a narrow escape from a party of 
iVIainoites, concealed in the caverns l>eneatb. We were 
told aftenvards by one of their prisoners subsequently 
ransomed, that they were deterred from attacking us 
by the appearance of my two Albanians: conjecturing, 
very sagaciously, but falsely, tliat we bod a complete 
guard of tliose Aniaouts at bami, tbey remained ^ta- 
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tionary, and thus saved our party, which was too small 
to have opposed any effectual resistance." 

There is a curious anecdote mentioned in a note to 
the Giaour, in connexion with the escape of Lord Byron 
at the Cape Colonna, which shews that a superstition 
of second hearing, like that of the second sight among 
the Highlands of Scotland, prevails in Greece. 

A whimsical story is related of a party of sailors 
who paid a visit to the Temple of Minerva Sunias. 
When H. M. S. the Garland was cruising off Cape 
Colonna, some of the crew obtained leave to land. For 
fun they had provided themselves with a tub of tar, or 
black paint, which they carried up to the Temple, where 
some of them actually succeeded in climbing to the 
architrave, and painting upon its whole length, in 
enormous letters, the name of their ship. Some set to 
work below, and painted black bases to the columns ; 
and others amused themselves by daubing devices on 
the fallen masses. It would seem, however, that Jupi- 
ter Pluvius came in aid of Minerva, to avenge her 
violated fane, for one of the records of their visit, left 
by the tars, was — " It rains like h — Z.'" 
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SANTA SOPHIA, 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Drawn by D. Roberts, A,R,A,,from a Sketch by W. Page. 

" Sophia's cupola with golden gleam." 

Don Juan, canto v. st. 3. 

'' Of Constantinople you will find many descriptions in 
different travels ; but Lady Wortley Montague errs 
strangely when she says, * St. Paul's would cut a strange 
figure by St. Sophia's.' I have seen them both, surveyed 
them inside and out attentively. St. Sophia's is un- 
doubtedly the most interesting, from its immense anti- 
quity, and the circumstance of all the Greek emperors, 
from Justinian, having been crowned there, and several 
murdered at the altar." 

Byron^s Letter to his Mother, 

Gibbon, quoting the authority of the old historians, 
thus describes the structure and splendour of this cele- 
brated temple: " The principal church, which was 
dedicated by the founder of Constantinople to Saint 
Sophia, or the eternal wisdom, had been twice destroyed 
by fire, after the exile of John Chrysostom, and during 
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l|# Nll>i i>r llw Mm kimI i^Tcm hrtion* No a 
vtukt (W IiiiiinII iHWida, l)»n th« Chrutiui ] 

ihuwil llu'ir iitrrilirKKiu* nuhun*; but thej i 
U|M mJi'loMl lit the rnlnniity, had tWy foreseen I 

V itl'Oio iifiw t>'iti|>lr, whicii nt the eiii] of forty dajB 
«W MliMiiiiiiialjr iiii<l«rlnknn hy ttic piety of JtudDiaii, 
jV I'lilii* •'i*n< f'li«ml fiway, u mon; npacious phut 
««l (liwi )hwt i mill M ll n'(|uir(sd tliv consent of some 
MViifttilKi* itrKniiiiitl, ihpy DbuiiiKfl iho mo»t exorbitant 
Wtti* l^">' l'*" •'■>!{*"' *lo*ii^* Hilt) timorous conscience 
\i( lht> iiMiiiMii'h Aiilht'uiiuM R^niied tbr design, and 
^U u*>lilli* i)lrt<(>tcil XUv bttitdj» wf ti-u thousand work- 
tjOfm, tth"*t' pHViUfiit lit ptv<v«ofHi» Kiirer was never 
tWIi^l'il luiyoiiil Uio t>v«4>in^. Tb? emperor himaelf, 
^t Id n UlH>4t tuKW, Hirveved e«tch day ihdr rapid 
^Mlttiva*. HutI vtH^Htrtki^vit their ttilii^iKV by his &ini- 
li.,,i>t l.i-....«l, .i..a III- iv«;.ixk Th.- m-w i-athedral 
..| -n ;,.c1n,t »'!> iS'imvuUvd I'v the [iimarth, live 
,. .11-. I ll i.ii ..i,iiii(i., .tu.l ivii vUns (iviii thf lirst foun- 
,|„ii-u , ....J .,. ill. .nT.U, .-itW -^.-W-ani tVstival. Justi- 
1,1.., I . ,, I i .. Mti ,U«,-.u i^i'iin, ■ i.'iorv btf ti> (."od. 
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and in the thirty-sixth year of his reign, Justinian 
celebrated the second dedication of a temple, which 
remains, after twelve centuries, a stately monument of 
his fame. The architecture of St. Sophia, which is 
now converted into the principal mosch, has been 
imitated by the Turkish sultans ; and that venerable 
pile continues to excite the fond admiration of the 
Greeks, and the more rational curiosity of European 
travellers. The eye of the spectator is disappointed 
by an irregular prospect of half-domes and shelving 
roofs ; the western front, the principal approach, is 
destitute of simplicity and magnificence ; and the scale 
of dimensions has been much surpassed by several of 
the Latin cathedrals. But the architect who first 
erected an aerial cupola, is entitled to the praise of 
bold design and skilful execution. The dome of St. 
Sophia, illuminated by four-and-twenty windows, is 
formed with so small a curve, that the depth is equal 
only to one-sixth of its diameter ; the measure of that 
diameter is one hundred and fifteen feet, and the lofty 
centre, where a crescent has supplanted the cross, rises 
to the perpendicular height of one hundred and eighty 
feet above the pavement. The circle which encom- 
passes the dome, lightly reposes on four strong arches, 
and their weight is firmly supported by four massy 
piles, whose strength is assisted on the northern and 
southern sides by four columns of Egyptian granite. 
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A Greek cross, inscribed in a quadrangle, represents 
the form of the edifice ; the exact breadth is two hun- 
dred and forty-three feet, and two hundred and sixty- 
nine may he assigned for the extreme length from the 
sanctuary in the east to the nine western doors which 
open into the vestibule, and from thence into the 
narthex, or exterior portico. That portico was the 
humble station of the penitents. The nave, or body 
of the church, was filled by the congregation of the 
faithful ; but the two sexes were prudently distinguished, 
and the upper and lower galleries were allotted for 
the more private devotion of the women. Beyond the 
northern and southern piles, a balustrade, terminated 
on either side by the thrones of the emperor and the 
patriarch, divided the nave from the choir; and the 
space, aa far as the steps of the altar, was occupied by 
the clei^ and singers. The altar itself, a name which 
insensibly became familiar to Christian ears, was placed 
in the eastern recess, artificially built in the form of a 
demi-cylinder ; and tliis sanctuary communicated by 
several doors with the sacristy, the vestry, the baptistery, 
and the contiguous buildings, subservient eitlier to the 
pomp of worship, or the private use of the ecclesiastical 
ministers. The memory of past calamities inspired 
Justinian with a wise resolution, that no wood, except 
for the doors, should be admitted into the new edifice ; 
and the choice of the materials was applied to the 
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strength, tbe lightness, or the splendour of the re- 
spective parts. The solid piles which sustained the 
cupola were composed of huge blocks of freestone, hewn 
into squares and triangleSj fortified by circles of iron, 
and firmly cemented by the infusiou of lead and quick- 
lime ; but the weight of the cupola was diminished by 
the levity of its substance, which consists either of 
pumice-stone that floats in the water, or of bricks from 
the Isle of Rhodes, five times less ponderous than the 
ordinary sort. The whole frame of the edifice was con- 
structed of brick ; but those base materials were con- 
cealed by a crust of marble ; and the inside ofSt. Sophia, 
the cupola, the two larger and the six smaller semi- 
domes, the walls, the hundred columns, and the pave- 
ment, delight even the eyes of barbarians, with a rich 
and variegated picture. 

" A variety of ornaments and figures was curiously 
expressed in mosaic ; and the images of Christ, of the 
Virgin, of saints, and of angels, which have been de- 
faced by Turkish fanaticism, were dangerously exposed 
to the superstition of the Greeks. According to the 
sanctity of each object, the precious metals were distri- 
buted in thin leaves or in solid masses. The balustrade 
of the choir, the capitals of tlie pillars, the ornaments of 
the doors and galleries, were of gilt bronze ; the spec- 
tator was dazzled by the glittering aspect of the cupola ; 
the sanctuary contained forty thousand pounds weight 
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of silver; bmI the holy raaa and Tesbnents of th« altar 
wpre of the jiurest gc4d, enriclied with ttie^timatdc gem&. 
Before tlie slmcture of the cburch haid riscD two cubits 
above the ^roand, fortj-Gve tboufiand two hundred 
imnumIb were already coosumcd ; aod the whole expeiiM 
amounted to tfare« bondred and tweolj' tfaausand : each 
reader, accordii^ to the measure of his belief, maj 
estimate their valae either in gold or tiilver ; bat the 
sum of one million sterling is the result of the lon-est 
computation. A magnificent temple is a iaodabte 
monument of national taste and religion ; and the eu- 
tliusiast who entered the dome of St. Sophia might be 
tempted to euppoee that it was the residence, or even 
the workmanship, of the Deity. Yet, how dull is tlie 
artifice, how insignificaat is the labour, if it be com- 
pared with the forniaiioD of the vilest insect that crawls 
U[)on the surface of the temple ! " 

When, in 1453, Constsintinople was taken by 
Mahomet the Second, and the Turks rushed into the 
devoted city, the terrified inhabitants, " from evei-y 
part of the capital, flowed into the church of St, Sophia, 
In the space of one hour, the sanctuary, the choir, 
the nave, the upper and lower galleries, were tilled 
with the multitiides of fathers and husbands, of women 
and children, of priests, monks, and religions virgins." 
The fane of St, Sophia was violated, as well as thai 
of every other temple in which the wretched Greeks 
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sought a momentary security : tliey were dr^^ed from 
the sacred domes aud the altars to the slave-market, 
and from every place where they had sought reiiige 
within the walls, to become the victims of the passions, 
the cupidity, and the power of their conquerors. 

" The profanation of the plunder of the monasteries 
and churches excited the most tragic complainta. The 
doroe of St. Sophia itself, the earthly heaven, the 
second firmament, the vehicle of the cherubim, the 
throne of the glory of God, was despoiled of the obla- 
tions of ages ; and the gold and silver, the pearls and 
jewels, the vases and sacerdotal ornaments, were most 
wickedly converted to the service of mankuid. After 
the divine images had been stripped of all that could 
be valuable to a profane eye, the canvass, or the wood, 
was torn, broken, or burnt, or trod under foot, or 
applied, in the stables or the kitchen, to the vilest 
uses," — Gibbon's Decline and Fall. 

After eight hours of disorder and rapine, on the me- 
morable twenty-ninth of May, 1453, the Sultan entered 
in triumph, by the gale of St. Ronianus, the city he 
had conquered. " At the principal door of St. Sopliia 
he alighted from his horse, and entered the dome ; and 
such was his jealous regard for that monument of his 
glory, that on observing a zealous Mussulman in the act 
of breaking the marble paveuient, he admonislied liim 
with his ecymetar, that, if the spoil and the captives 
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were grmnu^ U> the toliien, the public and private 

builjii^ lutd b»n reeerTod for the prince. By bts 
comnund the metropolis of the ea&lem church was 
traosfoniKd iiito a moech ; the rich and portable id- 
ftnuneats of sipcrvtition were remored ; the crosses 
were UintwD down; and the walls, which were covered 
with images and mosaics, were washed and purified, 
and restored to a state of naked Mniplicitv. On the 
same day, or on the ensuing Friday, the muez'm or 
crier ascended the lofty turret, and proclaimed the 
esan, or public Invitation in the name of God and his 
prophet ; the imau preached ; and Mahomet the Second 
performed the namaz of prayer and thank^iving on 
the great altar, where the Chri^an mysteries had so 
lately been celebrated before the last of the Cxsars," 
" In the new character of a mosch, the cathedral of \ 
St. Sophia was endowed with an ample revenue,* 
crowned with lofty minarets, and surrounded with 
groves and founlaius, for the devotion and refresh- 
iHcnt of the Jloslcnis. The same model was imitated 
in \\\e jaini or royal luoschs ; and the first of these 
was built, by Mahomet himself, on the ruins of the 
church of the Holy Apostles and the tombs of the 
Greek emperor^." — Gibbon's Decline and Fall. 
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SANTA SOPHIA, 

FROM THE BOSPHORUS. 

Draum by D, Robertt, from a Sketch by R. Cocherellf A,R,A, 

" O Staraboul ? ♦ ♦ * ♦ 

Though turbans now pollute Sophia's shrine, 
And Greece her very altars eyes in vain : 
(Alas ! her woes will still pervade my strain !) 
Gay were her minstrels once, for free her throng, 
All felt the common joy they now must feign ; 
Nor oft Fve seen such sight, nor heard such song, 

As woo'd the eye, and thrill'd the Bosphorus along." 

Childe Harold, canto ii. st. 79. 

In Tournefort's account of Constantinople, he says, 
" The mosques stand single, within a spacious enclosure 
planted with fine trees, adorned with delicate fountains. 
They suflTer not a dog to enter; no one presumes to hold 
discourse there, or do the least irreverent action ; they 
are well endowed, and far exceed ours in riches. 

" St. Sophia is the most perfect of all these mosques. 
Its situation is advantageous, for it stands in one of the 
best and finest parts of Constantinople, at the top of the 
ancient Byzantium and of an eminence that descends 
gradually down to the sea by the Point of the Seraglio. 
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This churcli, which is certainly the finest stnictore i 
the world next to St. Peter's at Rome,* looks to he very 
unwieldy without. The plan is almost squats ; and the 
dome, which ia the only thing worth remarking, rests 
outwardly on four prodigious lai^e towers, which have 
heen added of late years to support this vast huilding 
and make it immovable, in a country where whole 
cities are often overthrown by earthquakes. — Tlie vil- 
lages whose revenues belong to the royal mosques have 
lai^ privileges ; their inhabitanta are eiem[>t from quar- 
tering soldiers, and from being oppressed hy the bashaws, 
who, when they travel that way, turn aside." 

The most striking impression made by the first view 
of Constantinople arises from the peculiar character of 
its minarets and domes. When presented to Ihe eye of 
a stranger, there is a novelty and a splendour in their 
Oriental appearance which leads the visitor to imagine 
that he is only dreaming of the scenes before him. Of 
its picturesque heauty as compared with iVaples, Lord 
Byron was no judge, as he had never visited the latter 
city ; many, however, who have seen both jircfer Naples, 
and among them MacFarlane, who says, " a Claude Lor- 
raine would, after the comparison, return with increased 
adoration to the southern parts of the Italian peninsula." 
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SPOLETO. 

Drawn by J, D, Harding, 

Lord Byron, in his journey to Rome, passed 
through Spoleto ; but he makes scarcely any other 
mention of it than in a note in the fourth canto of 
Childe Harold upon the Temple of Clitumnus, where 
he says, " No book of travels has omitted to expatiate 
on the Temple of the Clitumnus, between Foligno and 
Spoleto ; and no site or scenery, even in Italy, is more 
worthy a description.'* He once more mentions it in 
a letter to Mr. Murray, published in Moore's Life of 
Byron, as one of the towns that he visited. Spoleto, 
anciently Spoletium, was colonised above five hundred 
years before Christ: according to Livy, it successfully 
opposed an attack of the Carthaginian army under 
Hannibal, in its march through Umbria after its vic- 
tory at Thrasymene. The refusal of the people to sur- 
render their city checked the advance of the Cartha- 
ginian general upon Rome, and Hannibal drew off his 
forces to Picenum. An inscription over the arch of an 
ancient gate commemorates this event, where the record 



B stilT proudly point«l out by the iuhabitanto ; nnd the 
gale bears tlic iiemc of the Porto d'Annibale. 

Spolefium ranked high among the cities of Italy. 
It Buffered severely during the civil wars of Marius 
and Sylla. The city la situated upon the side and 
summit of a bill, and, externally, it is one of the 
most picturesque in Italy; but the remains of its cele- 
brated aqueduct and citadel liave no higher antiquity 
than Theodoric. Eustace says, " it was destroyed 
during the Gothic war, and rebuilt by Narsea, the rival 
and successor to Belisarius." llie aqueduct, crossing 
the deep and narrow valley which separates the hill 
upon which Spoleto is built from the general mass of 
the mounlaiuB, and serving both as a conduit and a 
bridge, rests upon & range of ten pointed arches of ' 
enonnous height. Mr. Woods states the elevation at 
250 feet, and Addison at 230 yards! In these discre- 
pancies of travellers it will be fair to take the most 
probable — the former. Some of tlie arches have been 
divided into two — -one over the other. 

The citadel, an immense stone building auri-ounded 
with a stone rampart, crowns a lofly point over- 
looking the town. The cathedral is also in a com- 
manding situation ; it was raised by the Lombard dukes, 
but it presents now an anomalous appearance of Gothic 
arches, supported by Grecian columns, the incongruity 
of some modern Goth. Remains of Roman antiquity 




are found at Spoleto, particularly a bridge that 
had lain buried for centuries. The torrent which it 
formerly crossed had long changed its course, and 
the situation of the bridge had been concealed under 
the detritus of the mountains. As an interesting 
object in landscape scenery, Spoleto is unrivalled: in 
almost every point of view it is picturesque, and the 
buildings which remain in commanding situations, 
raised by the Romans, the Goths, and the Lombards, 
are among its striking features. The castle, the gigantic 
aqueduct, the richly wooded side of the Monte Luco, 
speckled with villas and hermitages, the bridge and 
the river, are materials supplied here to the painter 
so profusely, and in euch arrangetnent, that he has 
only to transfer to his canvass any view of Spoleto, 
and it becomes a beautiful picture. 

Some years ago, the postmaster of Spoleto was the 
chief of a hand of villains who infested Monte Somma, 
a ridge of the Appennines about four miles distant 
between Spoleto and Strettura, the next post station 
towards Rome. When travellers worth robbing arrived 
at his house, he contrived to detain tfaem until he had 
summoned his brigands, and posted them at a certain 
spot, whence they made their attack : murder and vio- 
lence often accompanied their robberies. At lengtli, 
wlien the French were in possession of Italy, the 
strictness of their police, and the severity of their 
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PIAZETTA, 

VENICE. 

Drawn by S, Prout, 

** Venice, lost and won, 



Her thirteen hundred years of freedom done, 
Sinks, like a sea-weed, into whence it rose ! 
Better be whelm'd beneath the waves, and shun. 
Even in destruction's depth, her foreign foes. 
From whom submission wrings an infamous repose. 

" In youth she was all glory, — a new Tyre, — 
Her very by-word sprung from victory— 
The " Planter of the Lion," which through fire 
And blood she bore o*er subject earth and sea ; 
Though making many slaves, herself still free. 
And Europe's bulwark 'gainst the Ottomite ! 
Witness Troy's rival, Candia ! Vouch it, ye 
Immortal waves that saw Lepanto's fight I 

For ye are names no time nor tyranny can blight. 
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Statues of glass — all shiver'd — the long file 
Of her dead Doges are declined to dust ; 
But where they dwelt, the vast and sumptuous pile 
Bespeaks the pageant of their splendid trust ; 
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which the gates of the cityof Acre were once suspended. 
In the distance terminating the Piazetta, and parallel 
with the sea fagade of the palace, are the two granite 
columns (thirty feet hy eight, each in a single piece) 
which were brought to Venice in the early part of 
the twelfth century by the victorious doge, Dominica 
Micheli, on his return from Palestine. They were 
among the trophies which he took from some island 
in the Archipelago, where he had compelled the em- 
peror of the East to respect the Venetian flag. In 
1329, the Venetians placed upon one of these columns 
a. statue of St, Theodore, anciently the patron saint of 
Venice, who afterwards lost his election, in opposition 
to St. Mark ; when the senate, tired of their old pro- 
tector, sought a new one. Upon the other was the 
bronze winged-lion — the companion of St. Mark, and 
the emblem of the new patron saint ; a strange figure, 
which has been oddly compared by Simoud to " a 
colossal chimney-sweeper crawling out of a chinmey- 
top." This lion was removed by the French in the 
year ]7!)7, and placed in the square of the Invalids; 
whence, after the events of 1815, it returned to its old 
station, overlooking the Adriatic. The object in the 
extreme distance of this view is tlie Porto Franco. 

There is scarcely a spot in Venice which more 
powerfully recalls the eventfiil history of the republic 
than this : here is the seat of ducal power, whence issued 
the mandates of a senate which so greatly influenced 



the destinies of Europe in the middle ages ; here are 
at once the trophies of tliis aea-queeii, and the evidence 
of her subjugation. The history of Venice is one of 
the most interesting, except that of our own conntry, to 
which the political inquirer can turn his attention, and 
of which the " Sketches of Venetian History," recently 
published by Mr, Murray, is an admirable epitome. 
In it the origin and progress of its political existence 
ere traced, and the inimense resources of wealth and 
power derived from commerce by a people placed upon 
a spot so limited by Nature that she defied art greatly 
to extend it. The mud and sand-banks in the Lagunes, 
formed by the deposition of silt within the Lido, the 
natural breakwater of Venice, appear to have beeo 
inhabited by a few fishermen at a very early period, 
but tliey were unnoticed by the Romans, from their 
utter insignificance. In the fifth century, when the 
Huns under Attila overran the territory of ancient 
Venetia, many of the inhabitants took refuge on the 
flat islands along the coast, particularly within the 
Lagunes, and on that of Ripa-Alta, where the Rialto, 
the first foundation of Venice, was laid. From this 
place tlie inliabitants sent tlie salt of their islands, and 
fish from their seas, to the neighbouring continent; 
afterwards they became transporters of wine and oil 
from Istria to Ravenna; and finally, the carriers of 
the Adriatic. Their commerce produced wealth, their 




Band-banks a portion of the Greek empire. When they 
became rich, however, they assumed independence, and 
established a form of government, of twelve tribunes 
and a chief magistrate, or doge. In the twelfth century 
the overwhelming power of the aristocracy arose, the 
authority of the doge became almost nominal, and the 
people lost all control in the afiairs of the republic. 

From this time its progress to great political im- 
portance was rapid beyond belief. One of its gene- 
rals took and sacked Constantinople ; the coast, from 
Ragusa to the Hellespont, presented a chain of forte, 
towns, and factories, belonging to its nobles, and pro- 
tected by the state; Candia was purchased, the Ionian 
Islands and the Morea conquered, and the cities of 
Padua, Verona, Bei^mo, and others, were acquired 
and annexed to the dominions of this — metropolis on a 
mud-bank. The trade of the Levant in the fifteenth 
century was entirely in the hands of the Venetian*, 
through whom all the productions of the East passed 
into Europe ; and their commerce had become a source 
of power and splendour almost unknown in the history 
of other nations. With Vasco de Gania's discovery of the 
passage to the East by the Cape of Good Hope, in 1497, 
began the first decline of the source of Venetian greatness. 
Its accumulated resources, when it could not have its 
waste supplied, rapidly sunk, and its political influence 
withered. One colony after another was taken, or re- 
volted from it, until, despoiled of its territory, and without 



respect at home or abroad, it fell, in 1797, into the 
fraternal hands of the French; after the events of 1816, 
howerer, it was restored to Austrian protection. 

Forsyth says, that " he found Venioe just what he 
had imagined it to be from books and prints," — if so, 
faia was a singular antictpatioa ; for one of the most 
common remarks made by travellers, upon their ap- 
proaching Venice, or arri^Hng there, is an espression of 
surprise that it is so unlike what they bad expected. 
It is true, that the Bridge of the Hialto, the Place of 
Saint Mark, and the Ducal Palace, have been so often 
described and engraved, that they are instantly recog- 
nised ; but, as a whole, no language lias ever conveyed 
B just idea of thie extraordinary city: — " Every pre- 
conceived idea of Venice, it has been justly remarked, 
as a city or as a society, belongs to the imagination ; 
and on beholding it the illusion is embodied, rather 
than dispelled. It is one of the few places that do not 
disappoint the expectation, because if some visionary 
anticipations are dispelled by the reality, there is still 
strangeness enough, and novelty, and gorgeousness, to 
sustain the mind to the same pitch of excitement. The 
moral interest of the scene comes in aid of the effect 
produced by the picture; and in gazing upon the ma- 
jestic combination of former splendour and actual decay, 
' we feel that we are reading a history,'" 

Coiidvr's Itabj. 
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MARGUERITA COGNI. 

Drawn by the late G. H, Harlowe, 

" I like the women, too, (forgive my folly), 
From the rich peasant cheek of ruddy bronze, 
And large black eyes, that flash on you a volley 
Of rays, that say a thousand things at once. 
To the high dama's brow, more melancholy. 
« • • « 

They Ve pretty faces yet, these same Venetians, 
Black eyes, arch'd brows, and sweet expressions still, 
Such as of old were copied from the Grecians, 
In ancient arts by moderns mimick'd ill/' 

Beppo. 

Beneath the drawing is written, apparently by 
Lord Byron, with the chalk Harlowe had used : 

Marguerita Cogni, 
Veneziana di nascita. 

This drawing was done at the request of G. G. Byron, 
L. B. 

G. H. H. Venice, August 6, 1810. 

" I wish you a good night," Byron writes in a letter 
to Moore, " with a Venetian benediction, V Benedetto 
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te, e la terra chc ti fiira !'—' May you be blesaed, and 
the mTtk which you will make!' — is it not pret^? 
You would think it still prettier if you had heard it, as 
I did two hours ago, from the lips of a Venetian girl, 
with lai^ black eyes, a face like Faustina's, and the 
figure of a Juno — tall and eoergetic as a Pythoness, 
with eyes flashing, and her dark hair streaming in 
the moonlight — one of those women who may be made 
any thing. I am sure if I put a poniard into the hand 
of this one, she would plunge it where I told her, — 
and into me, if I offended her. I like this kind of 
animal, and am sure that I should hare preferred 
Medea to any woman that ever breathed. You may, 
perhaps, wonder that I don't in that case. I could 
haye foi^ven the dagger or the bowl — any thing — but 
the deliberate desolation piled upon me, when I stood 
alone upon my hearth, with my household gods shivered 
around me. * • * Do you suppose I have for- 
gotten or forgiven it? It has comparatively swallowed 
up in me every other feeling, and 1 am only a spectator 
upon earth, till a tenfold opportunity ofiers. It may 
come yet. There are others more to be blamed than 
* * *, and it is on these that my eyes are fixed un- 
ceasingly." 

It would certainly be difficult to conjecture where- 
abouts, in the portrait, lies any evidence of her terma- 
gant character. Lavater himself would fail to find 
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any thing in the countenance which bespoke the virago 
Lord Byron described her to have been. Of this he 
was sensible himself; for, in a letter to Mr. Murray, 
he said : " If you choose to make a print from the 
Venetian, you may; but she don't correspond at all 
with the character you mean to represent/' The print 
alluded to was made, but never published. 

In speaking of the Venetian women, Lord Byron, 
in one of his letters, remarks, that " the beauty for 
which they were once so celebrated is no longer now 
to be found among the ' Dame,' or higher orders, but 
all under the ' fazzioli,' or kerchiefs, of the lower. 
It was, unluckily, among these latter specimens of the 
' bel sangue ' of Venice that he now, by a suddenness 
of descent in the scale of refinement, for which nothing 
but the present wayward state of his mind can account, 
chose to select the companions of his disengaged hours ; 
— and an additional proof that, in this short, daring 
career of libertinism, he was but desperately seeking 
relief for a wronged and mortified spirit, and 

* What to us seem'd guilt might be but woe,' — 

is that, more than once, of an evening, when his house 
has been in the possession of such visitants, he has been 
known to hurry away in his gondola, and pass the 
greater part of the night upon the water, as if hating to 
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return to his home. It is, indeed, certain, that to thia 
least defensible portioa of his wliole life, he alfruys 
looked hack, during; the nhort rem&iader of it, with 
painful self- rep roach ; and among the causes of the 
detestation which ho afterwards felt for Venice, this 
recollection of the excesses to which he had there aban- ( 
doned himself was not the least prominent. 

" The most dislingfuislied and, at last, the reigning 
faTourtte of all this unworthy harem was a woman 
Dsnicd Mar[riicritu Cogiii, who has been already nien- 
tionud in one of these letters, and who, from the trade 
of her husband, was known by the title of the Forna- 
rina. A portrait of this handsome virago, drawn by 
Harlowe when at Venice, having fallen into the hands 
of one of Lord Byron's friends after the death of that 
artist, the noble poet, on being applied to for some par- 
ticulars liflii!) heroine, wrote a long letter on the sub- 
ject, fi-oni which the following are extracts: — 

" ' hfirice you desire the story of Miivguerita Cogni, 
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MAR6UERITA COGNI. 

this period there had been great distress in the country^ 
and I had a little relieved some of the people. Gene- 
rosity makes a great figure at very little cost in Vene- 
tian livres, and mine had probably been exaggerated as 
an Englishman's. Whether they remarked us looking 
at them or no, I know not ; but one of them called out 
to me in Venetian, * Why do not you, who relieve 
others, think of us also?' I turned round and answered 
her, ' Cara, tu sei troppo bella e giovane per aver' 
bisogna del' soccorso mio.' She answered, ' If you 
saw my hut and my food, you would not say so.' All 
this passed half jestingly, and I saw no more of her for 
some days. 

" * A few evenings after, we met with these two girls 
again, and they addressed us more seriously, assuring 
us of the truth of their statement. They were cousins ; 
Marguerita married, the other single. As I doubted still 
of the circumstances, I took the business in a different 
light, and made an appointment with them for the next 
evening. In short, in a few evenings we arranged our 
affairs, and for a long space of time she was the only 
one who preserved over me an ascendency which was 
often disputed, and never impaired. 

" ' The reasons of this were, firstly, her person; — 
very dark, tall, the Venetian face, very fine black eyes. 
She was two-and-twenty years old, * * *. She was, 
besides, a thorough Venetian in her dialect, in her 
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it was midnight, I let her stay, and next day there was 
no moving her at all. Her husband came, roaring and 
crying, and entreating her to come back : — not she ! 
He then applied to the police, and they applied to me : 
I told them and her husband to take her — I did not 
want her ; she had come, and I could not fling her out 
of the window; but they might conduct her through 
that or the door if they chose it. She went before the 
commissary, but was obliged to return with that ' becco 
ettico,' as she called the poor man, who had a phthisic. 
In a few days she ran away again. After a precious 
piece of work, she fixed herself in my house, really and 
truly without my consent ; but owing to my indolence, 
and not being able to keep my countenance, for if I 
began in a rage, she always finished by making me 
laugh with some Venetian pautaloonery or another; 
and the gipsy knew this well enough, as well as her 
other powers of persuasion, and exerted them with the 
usual tact and success of all she-things ; high and low, 
they are all alike for that. 

" * Madame Benzoni also took her under her pro- 
tection, and then her head turned. She was always in 
extremes, either crying or laughing, and so fierce when 
angered, that she was the terror of men, women, and 
children — for she had the strength of an Amazon, with 
the temper of Medea. She was a fine animal^ but 
quite untameable. / was the only person that could 
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at all keep her in any order, and whea she saw me 
really angry (which they tell me is a Eovage eight), 
she subsided. But she had a thousand fooleries. In 
her fkzztolo, the dress of the lower orders, she looked 
beautiful ; but, alas ! she longed for a liat and feathers ; 
and all I could say or do (and 1 said much) could not 
prevent this truTestie. I put the first into the fire ; hot 
I got tired of burning them before she did of buying 
them, so that ehe made herself a figure—for they did 
not at all become her. 

" ' Then she would have her gowns with a tail^ , 
like a lady, forsooth ; nothing would serve her but 
' r ahita colla coua,' or cua, (that is the Venetian for 
' la cola,' the tail or train,) and as her cursed pro- 
nunciation of the word made me laugh, there was an 
end of all controversy, and she dragged this diabolical 
tail after lier every where. 

" ' In the mean time, she beat the women, and 
stopped my letters. I found her one day pondering 
over one. She used to try to find out by their shape 
whether they were feminine or no ; and she used to 
lament her ignorance, and actually studied her alphabet, 
on purpose (as slie declared) to open all Irtters ad- 
dressed to me and read their contents, 

" ' I must not omit to do justice to her housekeep 
ing fjualities. After she came into my house as ' donna 
di governo,' the expenses were reduced to less than 
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half, and every body did their duty better — the apart- 
ments were kept in order, and every thing and every 
body else, except herself. 

" ' That she had a sufficient regard for me in her 
wild way, I had many reasons to believe. I will men- 
tion one. In the autumn, one day, going to the Lido 
with my gondoliers, we were overtaken by a heavy 
squall, and the gondola put in peril — hats blown away, 
boat filling, oar lost, tumbling sea, thunder, rain in 
torrents, night coming, and wind unceasing. On our 
return, after a tight struggle, I found her on the open 
steps of the Mocenigo palace, on the Grand Canal, 
with her great black eyes flashing through her tears, 
and the long dark hair, which was streaming, drenched 
with rain, over her brows and breast. She was per- 
fectly exposed to the storm ; and the wind blowing her 
hair and dress about her thin tall figure, and the 
lightning flashing round her, and the waves rolling at 
her feet, made her look like Medea alighted from her 
chariot, or the Sibyl of the tempest that was rolling 
around her, the only living thing within hail at that 
moment except ourselves. On seeing me safe, she did 
not wait to greet me, as might have been expected, but 
calling out to me — * Ah! can' della Madonne, xe esto 
il tempo per andar' aF Lido?' (Ah! dog of the Virgin, 
is this a time to go to Lido ?), ran into the house, and 
solaced herself with scolding the boatmen for not fore- 
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seeing the ' temporale.' I am told Ly the servants that 
she had only been prevented from coming in a boat to 
look after me, by the refu»al of all the gondoliers of the 
canal to put out into the harbour in such a moment ; 
and that then she sat down on the steps in all the 
thickest of the squall, and would neither be removed 
nor comforted. Her joy at seeing me again was mo- 
derately mixed with ferocity, and gave me the idea of 
a tigress over her recovered cubs. 

" ' But her reign drew near a close. She became 
quite ungovernable some months after, and a concur- 
rence of complaints, some true, and many false — 
' a fevourite has no friends' — determined me to part 
with her. I told her quietly that she must return 
home (she had acquired a sufficient provision for herself 
and mother, &c. in my service), and she refused to quit 
the house. I was Arm, and she went threatening 
knives and revenge. I told her that I had seen knives 
drawn before her time, and that if she chose to b^in, 
there was a knife, and fork also, at her service on the 
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I know not — probably against neither — but Fletcher 
seized her by the arms^ and disarmed her. I then 
called my boatmen, and desired them to get the gondola 
ready, and conduct her to her own house again, seeing 
carefully that she did herself no mischief by the way. 
She seemed quite quiet, and walked down stairs. I 
resumed my dinner. 

" ' We heard a great noise, and went out, and met 
them on the staircase, carrying her up stairs. She had 
thrown herself into the canal. That she intended to 
destroy herself, I do not believe ; but when we consider 
the fear women and men who can't swim have of deep 
or even of shallow water, (and the Venetians in parti- 
cular, though they live on the waves,) and that it was 
also night, and dark, and very cold, it shews that she 
had a devilish spirit of some sort within her. They 
had got her out without much difficulty or damage, 
excepting the salt water she had swallowed, and the 
wetting she had undergone. 

" * I foresaw her intention to refix herself, and sent 
for a surgeon, inquiring how many hours it would re- 
quire to restore her from her agitation ; and he named 
the time. I then said, ' I give you that time, and more 
if you require it; but at the expiration of this prescribed 
period, i£she does not leave the house, / will.' 

" * All my people were consternated. They had 
always been frightened at her, and were now para- 
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lysed : they wanted me to apply to the police, to guard 
myself, &c. Sec, like a pack of sniTelling servile boobies 
as they were. I did nothing of the kind, thinking that 
I might as well end that way as another ; besides, I had 
been used to savage women, and knew their ways. 

*' ' I forgot to mention that she was very devout, 
and would cross herself if she heard the prayer-time 
strike. 

" ' I had her sent home quietly after her recovezy, 
and never saw her since, except twice at the opera, at a 
distance, amongst the audience. She made many attempts 
to return, but no more violent ones. And this is the 
story of Marguerita Cogni, as tar as it relates to me.' " 
Moore's Life of Byron. 
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VERONA. 



Drcnon by W. Calcott^ R.A. 



" I have been over Verona. The Amphitheatre is wonder- 
ful — beats even Greece." 

Letter to Moore, ** Life of Byron.** 

" There is, perhaps, no other city in northern Italy 
which, upon the whole, unites so much that is interest- 
ing in its situation, its antiquities, and the recollections 
associated with it, as Verona. The birth-place of Ca- 
toUus, of Vitruvius, of Cornelius Nepos, of Pliny the 
naturalist, of Paul Veronese, of Scaliger, of Maffei, of 
Pindemonte, and other illustrious men of ancient and 
modem days, it possesses a strong historic interest ; 
while our own Shakespeare has peopled it with ima- 
ginary beings, not less palpably defined to the fancy 
than the shades of the historic dead. It is thus felt, 
at least by an Englishman, to be at once classic and 
romantic ground; nor does the tomb of Pepin, nor 
even the arch of Gallienus, waken a stronger interest 
than the supposed tomb of Juliet. Evelyn was highly 
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delighted wiUi Verona ; and, in his opinion, the citj 
deserves all the eulc^es with which Scaliger has 
honoured it. ' The situation,' he says, ' is the most 
delightful I ever saw ; it is so sweetly mixed with rising 
ground and valleys, so elegantly planted with trees, on 
which Bacchus seems riding, as it were, in triumph 
every autumn, for the vines reach from tree to tree. 
Here, of all places that I have seen in Italy, would I fix 
my residence.' " — Conder's Italy. 

To the above list of distinguished Veronesi are to be 
added the emperors Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian ; 
and it is believed, that during the reign of the latter, 
about the end of the first century, the Amphitheatre of 
Verona was erected. The ruins of this fine structure 
are so well preserved, that it supplies the deficiencies of 
the Colosseum and the Amphitheatre at Niames, and 
enables the architect and antiquarian perfectly to under- 
stand the structure of buildings of this class. It is, 
with the exception of the former, the lai^eat amphi- 
theatre of which the dimensions can be traced : as it 
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have been barricaded off. Here, occasionally, there are 
dramatic pieces performed, — a practice introduced by 
the French, who, when they were at Verona, repaired 
and cleared out the arena. As early as the thirteenth 
century its preservation had become an object of public 
attention, when it was used as a place of judicial 
combats ; and in the fifteenth, penalties were decreed 
against wilful dilapidations. When the Emperor Joseph 
visited Verona, a bull-fight was, in honour of the event, 
given in the Amphitheatre; and, upon another occa- 
sion, it was made the scene of prostration — mind and 
body — of an immense concourse assembled to meet the 
Pope, who, on his passage through Verona, received 
there the homage of the multitude. 

The Veronesi accuse the French, as modern Huns 
or Lombards, of having built the wooden theatre in the 
arena, where its gladiatorial glories have been dege- 
nerated to farces and pantomimes ; but there is nothing 
to regret in this change, since these exhibitions are 
infinitely less savage and more amusing. In 1822, the 
author saw a comedy of Goldoni's performed there. 

The approach to the Amphitheatre is through a 
miserable old clothes shop ; and other external parts of 
the building are appropriated as shops for shoemakers 
and cabinet-makers. In one of these, geological speci- 
mens were offered for sale, and among them, the fish 
and plants found embedded in the shale of Monte Bolca 
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—a tDMUUain oliocit fiiWn miles frooi Veniui, rrl» ■ 
bratel amoD^ natttmlinii for ite ridmess in the qmntitwfl 
sod Tsrietj of its fovil jmdactions. 

I the uiiphi theatre, there are otber I 
, bat not of much interest. Of the i 
of the middle ages, the tomb of Pepin, the hther at 
ChuHeiaagDe, ie pointed oat to traTellers ; bat tbe 
most strikingly picturesque objects in Verona are the 
toiitln of tbe Scaligers, aoTCrei^ {Miac«fl of Verona, 
which itaiid in a small encloeore in one of the pablic 
stny?tH. Tlicy have in part been made known in 
En^^Iand by Mr. Front's drawings. They are six in 
number, though only three are very remarkable for 
tlieir Gothic architecture. All are distinguished by the 
armorial bearings of the family — the eagle and scaling 
ladder. Forsyth eaya: — "The tombs of the Scaliger 
l.riiK'fs „rc mod^.]'. of tlifi nio=t drgniit Golliic— light, 
ojKiii, H|>iry, full of statues ca<^ed in their fretted niches ; 
yi^l, sloiider as they seem, these tombs have stood 
f-ntire for five hundred years, in a public street, the 
frcqufint th<^iitri! of sedition." But they certainly are 
not " moilcls of the most elegant Gothic;" or if they 
lire, our Iwaulifitl Gothic crosses are not to be judged 
by the same priTiciples of architecture or taste. Their 
structure gives no promise of their durability, and the 
Dniunjeiitn and arrangements are as fantastical as they 
uri' (;xulM!i-anl. 



There is one object of particular interest, which all 
English travellers visit, and wish to be true — the tomb 
of Juliet. Lord Byron, in a letter to Moore, dated 
Verona, writes: " Of the truth of Juliet's story they 
seem tenacious to a degree, insieting on the fact, giving 
a date (1303), and shewing a tomb. It is a plain, 
open, and partly decayed sarcophagus, with vrithered 
leaves iu it, in a wild and desolate conventual garden, 
once a cemetery, now ruined to the very graves. The 
situation struck me as very appropriate to the legend, 
being blighted as their love, I have brought away a 
few pieces of the granite to give to my daughter and 
my nieces." He adds : " Since my arrival at Venice, the 
lady of the Austriaii ambassador told me, that between 
Verona and Vicenza there are still ruins of the castle of 
Montecchi, and a chapel once belonging to the Capulets. 
Romeo seems to have been of Vicenza by the tradition ; 
but I was a good deal surprised to lind so firm a faith 
in Bandello's novel, which seems really to have been 
founded on a fact." The sarcophagus has been used 
as a water-trough, and a hole has been made in it for 
the plug. Within the hollow at one end a ledge has 
been left, evidently as a resting-place for the head of 
the cold occupant. This form removes any donbt that 
it was made as a tenement for the dead. The material 
is a reddish compact limestone. The dilapidating rage 
of the visitors is now checked by order of the Austrian 



gOTeroment ; and the integrity of the old custotla who 
shews it, has a higher price than forroerly. Sie always 
relates to tlieoi the history of the " funouB lovers," 
«ud her tale agrees with Shakespeare's. Here, in 
Verona, we feel at home. The city has been peopled 
by the " master-apirit " of our country, with beings, 
which, if they had no existence but from his imagina- 
tion, can never die. Here Shakespeare laid some of his 
sctaies ; and the visitors who have fancy, can restore 
to itA Btreetfi the brawlers of the rival families of the 
CapelU and Montccchi — the Anglicised names are 
better — the Capulets and the Montagues — for with 
these we associate Romeo and Mercutio, and the gentle 
and confiding Juliet — one so young, so beautifiil, and 
eo fearless in her first and only love, that she dared 
become a living inhabitant of the tomb, and through 
this murky state of sembliint dt'ath, scpk her only 
happiness on eartli — tlic society of liiin to whom alone 
liiir heart was devoted. Tliis is the source of an 
linglishman'a feelings at Verona — that her tale of 
deep interest is ini mortal iscil in the language of hia 
country. 
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BELLAGIO, 

LAKE OF COMO. 

Drawn by H, Gasteneau, 

** I have seen the finest parts of Switzerland — the Rhine, 
the Rhone, and the Swiss and Italian lakes ; for the 
beauties of which I refer you to the Guide-Book." 

Letter to Moore, " Life of Byron.'* 

The beautiful scenery of the Lake of Como has 
rendered it, to travellers in pursuit of the picturesque, 
one of the most attractive of the northern lakes of Italy. 
Villas on its banks and headlands, commanding the 
most delicious views, are in their turn objects which 
give a sparkling brilliancy to the deep-shored character 
of this lake, far more than that of any other which is 
skirted by the Lepontine, or Rhetian Alps. The views 
on the Lago Maggiore are more extensive ; but the 
shores of the Lago di Como are the abrupt bases of 
mountains, which rise from its waters richly clothed in 
forests of walnut and chestnut-trees. Surrounding the 
spots of table-land upon which its villas, villages, and 
cottages rest, are gardens, orchards, and olive-grounds. 

F F 



At every auccesBive point which the sinuosity of the 
lake offers, scenes of exceeding richness are presented, 
especially in situations where the summits of the lofty 
mountains which bound the lake on the side of the 
Alps are seen, some of them rising to the height of 
seven or eight thousand feet. 

The Comasques, as the borderers of the lake are 
called, emigrate from their beautiful country when 
boys ; and a few, who, after many years of struggle 
in the world, of privation and difficulty, have re- 
alised by prudence and economy a little fortune, return 
to spend the winter of their life amidst the scenes of their 
childhood. England, France, and America are the coun- 
tries to which they emigrate. They are the itinerant ven^ 
ders of plaster casta, looking-glasses, and barometers. 

" Stay with us," said the innkeeper of Caddenabia, 
a little village opposite Bellagio, one who had been 
himself a barometer-maker in London — *' Stay till feeta 
(Sunday), and you will see many rich old men come 
down ft^m the villages to my bouse, for the chance of 
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THE SIMPLON, 

VILLAGE. 

Drawn by H. Gasteneau. 

'' The Simplon is magnificent in its nature and its art. Both 
God and man have done wonders — to say nothing of 
the devil, who certainly must have had a hand (or a 
hoof) in some of the rocks and ravines, through some of 
which the works are carried." 

Letter to Mr, Murray, " Life of Byron.'* 

The village of Simplon, the subject of this view, 
is situated in the immediate neighbourhood of some 
grand Alpine scenery, particularly the glaciers of the 
Rosboden. The mountains which appear over the 
village are those whose bases bound the southern 
side of the deep ravine of the Dovedro, into which 
the road descends at a short distance only from 
Simplon. The village is most conveniently situated, 
nearly dividing tlie distance between Brigg and Domo 
d' Ossola. At one time the hostess of the inn there 
had so bad a name among the English for extortion 
and violence, that she was the subject of abuse from 
those who had suflercd, or those who extended her 
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bad name iirom report; and the vails and windows 
of the inns from Genera to Milan were scrawled with 
do^erel cauiionB to avoid her hoase. How &r the 
deserved it, let the following story tell. The aothor, 
having left Domo d' Ossola for Brigg too late in the day 
to proceed beyond the village of Simplon that niglit, 
entered the inn with no very great expectation of good 
accommodation. The landlady, radier a Unff person- 
age, met him, and he was shewn into a comfortable 
chamber. She asked at what price he wonld dine— at 
three, or fonr, or five franca? He said, " 1 am very 
hnngry and &tigued ; send me a good dinner." It was 
excellent Deliaons soup ,- tront, chicken, game, fine 
fruit from the Italian side, good wine, and many et 
ceterta, were served. In the morning, he found four 
francs only were chained in the bill. He records the 
comfort and dvility he received there, in jostice to one 
who had been misrepresented. 

The situation of the village is roost favourable for 
rest, and for the aid of traveUers who have been over- 
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whirlwinds, and so filled the atmospliere as almost to 
suffocate the trnvellers. The general fell tbi-ee times, in 
Bpite of the aid be ruceived from those about him. At 
length some peasants, who had been hired to assist them, 
declared it to he absolutely necessary that they should 
find their way back to Brige;, rather than attempt to 
proceed. But two of the engineers, who were a few 
feet only in advance, could not, in the storm and obecu- 
rity, be made acquainted with the order for return. They 
soon afterwards found that the rest of the party were not 
following ; and having waited a short time, they became 
alarmed, and felt that their only chance of safety was 
to proceed. Fortunately two peasants were with tbein, 
or they must inevitably have perished. After six hours' 
struggle, they had the good fortune to arrive in safety, 
though dreadfully exhausted, at the village of Simplon, 
a distance of not more than two leagues from where 
they had parted from their companions. The snow 
to which they were exposed was so hard, and in 
such fine grains, having no adherence to each other, 
that when the travellers fell, which was Tery often, 
they disappeared in it, and their situation was only dis- 
tinguished by the movement communicated in their 
struggles to the surface, whence they were extricated 
by their compauiuus. On arriving at the village of 
Simplon, they found that the enow had, like fine dust, 
insinuated ilaell' into every interstice of their cluUics, 
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uid, coming iu coutact with their body, had at Brst 
partly melted, and then frozen again with the increased 
cold of the tiight, which overlook them before thoir 
arrival, so that the masses were taken from them like 
casts from a mould. Yet, in their sutTerings, they were 
insensible of this till the end of their perilous journey. 

The early history of the pass of the Simplon is in- 
volved in much obscurity, aud notliing certain is known 
even of the origiu of its name. Its future importance 
will be referred to Napoleon only, under whoee orders 
the present road waa constructed. 

The new route of the Simplon was, in its intention 
and execution, a military work. It was determined 
upon immediately after the battle of Marengo, whilst 
the difficulties of the passage of the Great St. Bernard, 
and the almost fatal check of Fort IJard were fresh in 
the recollection of A'apolcon. It was executed between 
18110 and 11*07, under tlie direction of M. Ceanl, the 
en;^inecr-in-cliicf of the department of Leman, by wliom 
the route was carried on and completed. It now cx- 
liibits one of the most oxlraordinary iuid daring uchievo- 
nionts of man. 



CHAMOUNI. 

Drawn by J. D. Harding , from a Sketch by W. Page. 

'* Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains ; 

They crowned him long ago 
On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds, 

With a diadem of snow. 
Around his waist are forests braced, 

The avalanche in his hand ; 
But ere it fall, that thundering ball 

Must pause for my command. 

The Glacier's cold and restless mass 

Moves onward day by day ; 
But I am he who bids it pass, 

Or with its ice delay." 

Manfred, 

** Chamouni, and that which it inherits, we saw a month ago ; 
but though Mont Blanc is higher, it is not equal in 
wildness to the Jungfrau." 

Moore s Life of Byron. 

Lord Byron's excursion in Savoy and Switzerland 
with Mr. Hobhouse, gave him access to scenery, and 
stored his mind with impressions from these grand and 
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migfaty souroes of tlio sublime, that tHirst from him, 
with all the splendour and glory with which his geniuR 
could enrich them, in his " Manfred," and in the third 
canto of " Childe Harold. " 

" Above UB are tlie Alps — 

The palaces of Nature, whose vast walls 
Have pinnacled in clouds their anowy scalps. 
And throned Eternity in icy halU 
Of cold sublimity, where forms and falls 
The avalanche — the thunderbolt of snow ! 
All that expands the spirit, yet appals, 
Gather around these summits, as to show 
How Earth may pierce to Heaven, yet leave vain man beloi 



Chaniouni, from the immense number of its English 
visitors, appears to be a goal the next in ton, nmon^ 
Tooley-strect travellers, to Paris ; and at Victor Tairrez's 
excellent inn, the Hotel dc Londres, at Chamouni, it is 
a common question, njion hearing so distinctly the sound 
of Bow bells in half the words uttered — what can 
have brought these people here f y'importc, they are 
there ; and it is a jwculiar characteristic of the En- 
glish, that in the books kept for the insertion of the 
names of travellers, nine out of (en of them are plain 
Mr. Sniilh or Mr. Brown ; whilst the German, Italian, 
or French names generally have the addition of Graf, 
Marchese, or Comte. 
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Lord Byron was struck with an exclamation of one 
of the Smit/u, when he says in his journal, " I remember 
at Cbamouni, in the very eyes of Mont Blanc, hearing 
a woman exclaim in Knglish to ber party, ' Did you ever 
see any thing more rural?' — as if it was Ilighgate, or 
Hampstead, or Brompton. ' Rural !' quotha, — rocks, 
pines, torrents, glaciers, clouds, and summits of eternal 
snow far above them — and ' rural ! ' " But it will be 
quite fair to relate, that even in !x>rd Byron's own 
party, his faithful valet Fletcher, one who had had 
twenty years of observation with him amidst the scenes 
and among the objects whence bis master drew his in- 
spirations, yet never leamt to view them with a very 
refined emotion ; for one day, in the Acropolis, when 
accompanying Lord Byron, who was observing atten- 
tively the metopes of the Parthenon, he said, " La! 
what mantel'pieces they would make, my Lord!" , 

But the great concourse of visitors to Cliamouni 
may be accounted for by the fact, that the facilities of 
travelling are now bo great, that with the sacrifice of 
a little more time it is of easy attainment ; the 
accommodations are as good as those in England ; 
and the point arrived at, Chamouni is not only 
the nearest to the great chain of the Alps, but it is 
in immediate proximity with the lolViest of the range; 
and no spot affords, within the accomplishment of a 
day's ramble, any excursions which will conduct lo 
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Bcenes more grand, or beautiful, or interesting, than 
those around Cliamouni. The French diligences, by 
Lyons or by Dole, conduct to Geneva in four days ; aad 
now, by the improvements of the mountain-road to 
Cbamouni, the journey from Geneva is made, in a ligbt 
carriage, in a day. There are three inns in the village, 
all good — the Hotel de Londres excellent. Here every 
En^ish comfort may be had, and all the regulations 
for the hire of mules and guidea are so made, as to 
insure the greatest civilify and attention, at such fixed 
charges that all disputes are avoided. Then the high 
spirits and good health which are drawn in with the 
mountain air, the excitement of adventure, and sound 
sleep after fatigue, leave the x-isitor to Chamouni im- 
pressed with tlie conviction, tliat the recollections of 
' bis visit there are among the most delightful in his 
memory. 
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CASTLE OF CHILLON. 

Drawn by J, D, Harding, from a Sketch by W, Page, 

'* Lake Leman lies by Chillon*s walls ; 
A thousand feet in depth below 
Its massy waters meet and flow ; 
Thus much the fathom-line was sent 
From Chillon*s snow-white battlement 
Which round about the wave enthrals : 
A double dungeon wall and wave 
Have made — and like a living grave.'* 

Prisoner of Chillon, 

" Went to Chillon, through scenery worthy of I know not 
whom ; went over the Castle of Chillon." — " Went again 
as far as Chillon to revisit the little torrent from the hill 
behind it. Mem. The corporal who shewed the wonders 
of Chillon was as drunk as Blucher, and (to my mind) as 
great a man ; he was deaf also, and thinking every one 
else so, roared out the legends of the castle so fearfully 
that I got out of humour. However, we saw things from 
the gallows to the dungeons (the potence and the cachots), 
and returned to Clarens with more freedom than belonged 
to the fifteenth century." 

Extract from Lord Byron s Journal, 
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" TaR Chitcfiu of Cbilloo," eaya Lofd Bttoh, in s 
note, " b tituated belwe«u Cliirens and VjUeaeure, 
which last ia al odc exIrenulT of the l^ke of Geneva ; 
oo its lefi are the eolniiioes of the Rhoa^, and opposite 
are th« be^hts of Meillene, and the range o( AIpB 
above Bureret and St. Gingo. ?t ear it. on a hil] behind, 
is a ton%nt : below it, washing ite valU, the lake has 
beeu falhonied to the deptii of eight hundred feet 
(FreDch meaeure) : within it are a range of dungeons, 
in which the earlv reformers, and subsequently prisoners 
of slate, were confined. Across one of the vaults is a 
beam, black with age, on which we were informed 
that the coudeomed were formerly esecuted. In the 
cells are seven jnllars, or rather eight, one being half- 
merged in the wall ; in some of these are rings for the 
fetters and the fettered; in the pavement, the steps of I 
Bonnivard have left their tnices — ^he was confined here 
several years." 

[■iniond, in his " Journal of a Tour in Switzerland," 
gives, ill liis amusing and peculiar way, a sketch of 
Cliilloii. He says: 

" Chilloii, a mile and half beyond Clarens, is a 
dull, heavy castle, built on a flat rock into the water, 
and almost touching the shore, with "lilcli a short 
wooden bridge, or platform, connects it. It is g-ar- 
risoned by a few lazy soldiers, one of whom, acting as 
r.iccroue, led us to ihc celebrated dungeon, said to Ih- 




CASTLE OF CfflLLON. 

under the level of the lake. Comparing the level of the 
loop-hole grates, where captives weep, above the water's 
edge from the outside, and above the rocky floor inside, 
I remained satigfied the latter was something above the 
former ; particularly when I observed a hollow place 
full of water, which must come from the lake, and 
would rise above the floor of the dungeon if it really 
was lower than the level of the lake. It grieves me 
to contradict poets, or picturesque and sentimental 
travellers; but really the dungeon of Chillou is not 
under water; and, besides, is absolutely a comfortable 
sort of dungeon enough, full forty feel long, fifteen or 
twenty feet wide, and fifteen feet high, with several 
narrow shts into the thick wall above reach, but ad' 
mitting air and light, and even some rays of the sun. 
A row of stone pillars divides it; to one of them an 
iron ring is fastened, and looks much ruhbe<l ; it is 
marked by tradition as the place where poor Bonni- 
vard was chained for six long years ; yet another 
tradition points out the track worn into the rocky 
floor by his walking to and fro all that time : which 
of them is to be believed, 1 do not know.* Many 



' SimoDd'i teudemess to poeU nill win no credit for bim here, 
for the error is his own. In ihe " Prisoner of Chillon" these accounts 
are not contradictory. Id (he eaily part of Bonnivard's captivity, he 

" Tley chained us each to a column stone. 
We could not niive a single pace." 
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tAvellers, mostly Eagliiih, have eugraved their i 
on this pillar, and among ihera Lord B)'ron's is 
conspicuous. AnothiT dungpon, not more than t^i 
Teet sqaare, opens into the lur^e one, by a breach in 
the wall made by a prisoner, who attempted makii^ 
his escape, but could not get farther than the outer 
dungeon — was retaken, and ulu'iaatcly put to death 
here, after a long confinement! He must have been a 
man of education, judging from bis drawings on the 
wall, much in the style of Raphael's age. These are 
horrors for poets, which may, I trust, make up for 
those of which I have attempted to deprive them. One 
whiskered cicerone could not give us any more particu- 
lars about the tragical end of the prisoner, nor say who 
he was, nor tell his name ; but when we iuijulred about 
the time, he boldly said, Mortsieur, U y a miUe anst ' 
Another soldier, who held the candle, obsen-ing our 
look of incredulity, corrected his companion, and said, 
Ha! que mm: li y a cinq cent ans! — therefore the 
story is not quite clear yet for historians, although for 
poets it may do. On the wall outside the chateau. 

But after the death of liis brotliprs, 

" A kind of cliange came o'er my faie. 
My keeper grew compassionate. 

. My broken chain 

With links unfaslened dul remain. 
And it was liberty in stride 
Alone my rell from side lo side," 
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towards tlie lake, the words Liberie et Patrie were 
inscribed in gigantic letters, with the date 1815, instead 
of the Bernese arms, which were there before the Revo- 
lution. Somehow, I always suspect, where liherty and 
country are thus ostentatiously thrust forward, that there 
18 very little of the one, and that the other is in consi- 
derable danger ; yet I believe it does not apply to the 
Canton de Vaud, and that the inecription is only a 
flourish, in imitation of the old revolutionary style of 
France ; at any rate, I was sorry to see the style of 
1793 in so recent an inscription." > 

These last conjectures of Simond's are neither clear 
enough for poets nor historians. However recently the 
Liberie et Patrie may have been painted, it is the 
motto of the canton, and borne upon the shield of the 
Pays de Vaud. Their liberty and country were both 
derived from the French ; for the Pays de Vaud, after 
its possession by the Romans, formed part of the de- 
pendencies of the Bui^ndians and the Franks prior to 
1273, when it was conquered by Duke Peter of Savoy, 
whose successors were dispossessed of it by the Bemois 
in 1536. These governed it by their baillies until 1798, 
when 50,000 Frenchmen, after a bloody fraternization, 
gave them a separate existence under the name of the 
Canton of Leman ; but in 1603 their ancient name of 
Vaud was restored to them ; and they have ever since 
retaine*! their existence as a separate canton, with their 
motto. Liberie el Patrie. 
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GENEVA. 

Drawn by J. D, Harding, from a Sketch by IF. Page, 

From Brussels the noble traveller pursued his course along 
the Rhine, — a line of road which he has strewed over 
with all the riches of poesy ; and, arriving at Geneva, 
took up his abode at the well-known hotel Secheron." 

Moore's Life of Byron, 



Lord Byron, having passed through the scenes 
which inspired the third canto of ** Childe Harold," 
reached Geneva in June 1816. After visiting all the 
places of interest around the lake, he set out on the 
17th of September, with Mr. Hobhouse, for the Ober- 
land Bemois. This excursion stored his mind with 
impressions which subsequently burst from him in those 
passages of unrivalled splendour which make his **' Man- 
fred" and fourth canto of " Childe Harold" so pre- 
eminent. A most interesting account of this excursion 
is preserved in a fragment of his journal kept during 
his absence, and published in Moore's '' Life of Byron." 
It concludes with the following melancholy passage : — 
In the weather for this tour (of thirteen days) I have 

H H 
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Veetl yery tortunaie — fortunate in my compaoion (Mr. 
H.), forlUDatD in our prospects, and exempt from eren 
the little petty accidents and delays whicJi often render 
journeys in a less wild country disappointing. I was 
disposed to be pleased. I am a lover of nature and sa 
admirer of beauty. I can bear fatigue and welcome 
privation, and have eeen some of the noblest views in 
the world. Bui in all this — the recollection of bitter- 
ness, and more especially of recent and more home 
desolation, which must accompany me through life, 
have preyed upon me here; and neitlier the music of 
the flhepherd, the crashing of the avalanche, nor the 
torrent, the mountain, the glacier, the forest, nor the 
cloud, have for one moment lightened the weight upon 
my heart, nor enabled me to lose my own wretched 
identity in the majesty, the power, and the glory, 
around, aliovo, and benoatli me." After his return to 
Ceiievii, he rfiuaiiicd there until he left it finally for 
Italy (in the !)lli of October. 

If, ill llu; midst of the varied scenes of the Bernese 
Alps, Lord Ityroii could not forget bis heart's desola- 
tion, \h: whs not likely to part with his rDnieuibrance of 
it at (jt'nevii- — for there is little diversity in a residence 
here. The scenes around it are known to be of singular 
beauty ; and if such could " minister to a mind dis- 
eased," they would restore it to peace. Excursions on 
tlie lake and toChanioiini, and the tour of Mont Blanc, 



GENEVA. 

are enjoyments accessible to the visitor at Geneva ; and 
if too much invalided for journeys which would occupy 
two or three days^ in excursions of a few hours, or even 
an hour^ it would take some time to exhaust the novelty 
of those around Geneva. The spot whence the view is 
taken is not half an hour s drive from the city, and few 
travellers fail to visit it. Geneva, with a little of its 
lake, is seen in the distance, backed by the mountains 
of the Voirons ; and immediately below lies the junction 
of the Arve and the Rhone, where the white, turbid 
waters of the former, descending on the right from the 
glaciers of Mont Blanc, unite slowly with the 

" Blue waters of the arrowy Rhone," 

and a long line of separation below their confluence in 
a common bed, marks the reluctant mingling of their 
streams. 
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THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

LADY NOEL BYRON. 

from an Original Miniature, by W. J, Kewton, 

" A WIFE would be the salvation of me," says Loixi 
Byron, in a journal kept by him in 1814; but he was 
either so unprepared and unfit to enjoy the happi- 
ness of married life, or so unfortunate in his choice, 
that his nuptials were productive of little beside dis- 
appointment and misery. The respect and admiration 
in which he held the character and accomplishments 
of Miss Millbanke he often recorded. One instance in 
his journal is : " Yesterday a very pretty letter from 
Anabella, which I answered. What an odd situation 
and friendship is ours ! without one spark of love on 
either side, and produced by circumstances which in 
general lead to coldness on one side, and aversion on 
the other. She is a very superior woman, and very 
little spoiled, which is strange in an heiress ; a girl of 
twenty ; a peeress, that is to be, in her own right ; an 
only child, and a savante, who has always had her own 
way. She is a poetess — a mathematician — a meta- 
physician ; and yet, with all, very kind, generous, and 



THE RIGHT HON. LADY NOEL BYRON. 

gentle, with very little pretension. Auy other head 
would be turned with half of her acquirements, and » 
tentU of her advantages." Subsequently to this notice 
in his journal, he writes to Moore : " I mean to pull 
up and marry. I have been and am in tolerable love ; 
but of that hereafter as it may be." 

The desire of many of BjTon'tJ friends to see him 
weaned, by an Iionouruble affection, from the errant 
course of life which he had been long pursuiug, led 
them to hail the turn of his thoughts seriously to mar- 
riage, " that is," says Moore, " as seriously as bis 
thoughts were ever capable of being turned. It was 
chiefly by the advice and intervention of Lady Mel- 
bourne tliat be became a suitor for the band of a 
relation of that lady, Misa Millbanke. Though his 
proposal was not then accepted, every assurance of i 
friendship and regard nccompuiiied the rcfiisal : a wi'?h 
was even expressed that they should continue to write 
to each other ; and a correspondence in consequence — 
somewhat singular between two young persona of dif- 
ferent seses, insomuch as love was not the subject of it 
— ensued between them. We have seen how highly 
Lord Byron estimated as well the virtues as the accom- 
plishments of the young lady; but it is evident that ou 
neither side, at this period, was love either felt or pos- 
sessed." And it may be added, that those who regarded 
the happiness of either, deeply I'egrctted that love was 
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ever again professed. Again, however, he offered, and 
was accepted ; and the marriage took place on the '2d 
of January following, at Seahaui, in the county of Dur- 
ham, the seat of Sir Ralph MiUbanke, ihe lady's father. 
Lord Byron appears to have well remembered the 
heartlessness of his feelings towards the woman he was 
marrying, and upon whose happiness he had so coldly 
speculated; for in " The Dream," written many years 
after, there is a passage shewing a melancholy picture 
of his state of mind at the moment of that ceremony, 
upon which so much of their happiness or misery 
depended. 

" 1 saw him stand 

Before the altar, with a gentle bride ; 

Her face was fair, but was not that which made 

The starlight of his boyhood." 

A year had scarcely passed away before these ill- 
fated parlies separated. A child was bom during that 
time, who, it might have been hoped, would, by the 
tendereat ties of nature, have linked their feelings with 
an object of common interest, and created a deep affec- 
tion, even where nothing beyond a cold profession of 
it appears to have previously existed ; but this claim, 
so strong with others, was weak in their struggle with 
disappointed happiness and wounded pride. Of the 
domestic differences of Lord and Lady Byron, the world 
knows too much or too little. It knows the fact of 
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tlieir early sepantion, of which Lord Bjron has again 
and agun reiterated, in poetry and in proee, bis igno- 
rance of the canee ; whilst Lady Byron, in the letter 
of comment upon Moore's bi<^;raphy of her lord, de- 
clares, without naming it, that it was so strong and 
insurmonntable, as to jnetify her resolution never to 
see bim again. 

Mr. Moore's remarks upon this separation, p. 208, 
Tol. iii., only go to shew, that that unfitness of temper, 
which ia r source of domestic misery, is the punishment 
of those who have so little understood each other before 
marri^;e; but " the cause" — the cause, is a mystery. 
They parted, says Lord Byron, in good temper and kind- 
ness. What, then, could have occurred so sudden and 
so fatal 1 Certainly not the bickerii^ of an ill-sorted 
marriage; " the last words of the parting wife to the 
husband being those of the most playful affection ; whilst 
the language of the deserted husband towards the wife, 
was in a strain,, as the world knows, of the tenderest 
eulogy." Byron, after the separation, writes of her 
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the time of their parting, there could Imve Ijeen no 
very deep senae ol' injury on either side. If there he 
any truth, however, in the principle, that they ' never 
pardon who have done the wrong,' Lord Byron, who 
was to the last disposed to reconciliation, proved, sq 
far at least, his conscience to have been unbaunted by 
any very disturbing consciousness of aggression." Yet 
she parted from him with a feeling of resentment so 
strong, from a cause so irresistible, that her declared 
alternative was, placing bim in a madbouae, or parting 
with bim for ever. 

What the cause of separation was, would in private 
life h&ve been the afiair of no one but the angry and 
divided parties. Lord Byron's character, however, as an 
author is a part of his country's fame, and united to its, 
history by ties which can end only with its language ; and 
ae much of tliat which sprung from bis mind, and haa 
immortalised his memory, evidently arose from his dis- 
appointment of married happiness, it cannot be said to 
be no affair of tlie world's. Lady Byron's conduct to 
her lord, like that of the wife of Milton or Socrates, 
can never be separated from his biography ; for noto- 
riety is the price which every woman pays who marries 
a distinguished man — whatever she does to increase or 
blight his happiness to whom she is united, is as impc- 
rishably recorded as bis reputation. The world, there- 
fore, will care and tTOuble itself about iheui. The cause 
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of this separation, wlucb he has declared was to him 
uuknown, was, she said, to her insuperable. These are 
I'on trad icti oils which leave tlje world to coDJecturea 
which are not complimentary to either. 

Lord Byron baa shewn, in his letters and his works, 
in tile humour of sulkiness, of anger, or of tenderness, 
tliat when he had lost every chance of that happiness 
which " bearance and forbearance" might have secured 
to him, he learned its value too late, and felt most 
bitterly its privation whilst bearing about with hira a 
broken spint. He appears never to have entirely lost 
sight of the hope of reconciliation with Lady Byron ; 
and Ids last thought — his latest sigh — were for those 
whose names he then ikintly murmured — his vrife and 
his child. 

In prsise of Lady BytoD let it be told, that die 
relireiiipnt she hns persevered in since the Separation, 
whether in grief or in anger, has been silent. Her 
time has been afi'ectionately devoted to the care and 
education of her daugliler ; and it is said that she some- 
times recalls the memory of her illustrious but wayward 
husband, with feelings softened by time and death to a 
tenderer tone than her wounded pride would allow her 
to conmuinicate to him wlien living, or Iter delicacy 
will permit Iier to blazon over his grave. 
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ADA. 

Drawn by F. Stone, from an Original Miniature, 

** Is thy face like thy mother's, my fair child ! 
Ada ! sole daughter of my house and heart ? * 
When last I saw thy young blue eyes they smiled, 
And then we parted, — not as now we part. 
But with a hope. * * • * * 

" My daughter ! with thy name this song begun — 
My daughter ! with thy name thus much shall end — 
I see thee not, — I hear thee not, — but none 
Can be so wrapt in thee ; thou art the friend 
To whom the shadows of far years extend : 
Albeit my brow thou never should'st behold. 
My voice shall with thy future visions blend, 
And reach into thy heart, — when mine is cold, — 

A token and a tone even from thy father's mould . 

** To aid thy mind's development, — to watch 
Thy dawn of little joys, — to sit and see 
Almost thy very growth, — to view thee catch 
Knowledge of objects — wonders yet to thee ! — 
To hold thee lightly on a gentle knee, 

* Some years after, Lord Byron wrote upon a proof sheet of 
" Marino Faliero," — " Ada, all but the mouth, is the picture of her 
mother, and I am glad of it.*' 
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And print on tliy Eoft cheek a |iaTCitt's kiss, — 
This, it should seem, was nol wserveJ for me ; 
Yet this wus iu my naluru: — U3 it U, 
1 know not whnt is there, yet sometbiug like to tliis. 

" Yet, tlioagh ilall Htitc as dnty sliotili] be Uu|;ht. 
I know tlml thou wilt love me ; tliou^h my name 
Slkoulil be shut from tliee, as a spell still frau^lit 
Witii desolation, — and a broken claim ; 
Though the grave closed between us, — 'twere the same; 
I know that thou wilt love me ; though to drain 
My blood from out thy being were an aim, 
And an atta'mmcnt, — all would bo in vain, — 

Still thou would'st love me, still tliat more than life retain. 

" The child of love, — though bom in bitterness, 
And nurtured in convulsion. Of tliy sire 
These were the elements, — and thine do less. 
As yet such are around thee, — but thy fire 

Sliall be more trmpercd, and thy ho|te far higher. 
S et be hy dl d lu nbe I a, 

A dfon le o na wl e I ow p c, 
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a Id Ha old, canto iii. 



In .-1 letter to Moore, dated Jan. f>, 1816, Lord 
lijToii savs — " The little <^irl was bom on tlie lOtli of 
Di'cenil>Lr last. Her name is Augusta Ada" 

'I'his intercstinfi child of an uiilirip|>y iiiarriajro is 
NOW gt-oivn to W(iinanli<)od, ciidowuil ivitli those ener- 



gies of character which " mark the slock she sprang 
from," and adorned with high attainments, but softened 
to that gentleness, which a carefiil education, and the con- 
stant and affectionate guardianship of her accomplished 
motlier, have induced. She is expected to take her sta- 
tion in society this season, 1833, or, as it is fashionablj 
called, "come om(." Though tall and handsome in person, 
and quiet and elegant in manners, she will find herself 
an object of interest, beyond what it is possible for charac- 
ter or accomplishments to create, as the daughter of the 
most extraordinary man of our day, and the being with 
whose happiness his brigliteat hopes inseparably existed. 
She appears to have been almost the only living thing to 
wliich Lord Byron was invariable in the direction of his 
intense affection. She was never mentioned by him but 
in terms which shew that his separation from her was 
the chief bitterness of his life. Yet, except indirectly, 
intelligence concerning her rarely reached him. Four 
years af^r they parted, he says, " I have never heard 
any thing of Ada, the little Electra of my Mycenas." 
If this be true, the cruelty must have been studied — it 
cannot be taken literally. 

It is to be hoped, that she is proud of the immortal 
distinction of her name ; that she has been taught to look 
only on the bright side of her father's character, and to 
give that affection to his memory, the hope of which 
was almost the only cheering ray ihat latterly shone 
upon him in his exile. 
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